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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE 


HE great amount of attention given to the youth problem during 

the past decade has tended to obscure, for many elementary- 
school people, the important part that they have to play if the de- 
sired objectives of economic and civic well-being are to be achieved. 
In the present national emergency, too, the place of the elementary- 
school teacher is overshadowed by the program for training the 
youth of high-school and college age. Now that the first surge of 
strenuous activity is past and the program in its general outlines is 
under way, we are in a position to examine rather carefully the rela- 
tion of elementary education to the common defense. 

In some quarters there is a noticeable return to much that was 
discussed about ten years ago in the field of character education. 
Many leading educators feel that, through indoctrinating the ideals 
of ‘American democracy in children, we may expect an appreciable 
strengthening of basic loyalties. 

‘Many civic groups throughout the country are becoming seri- 
ously disturbed by agitators who inform them that the textbooks 
and the teachers are suspect as subversive influences. 

The work of the Educational Policies Commission could not have 
been done at a more appropriate time. It has provided materials 
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for each of us to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest that our 
thinking may be clear and that each of us may function in his own 
classroom and in his own community to meet with equanimity the 
highly emotional prejudices and intolerances which may be expected 
to arise at this time. 

In the development of an educational program for the common 
defense in the elementary school, what kind of approach can the 
teacher or the administrator or the supervisor make in order that 
the program will, in practice, have internal consistency and valid- 
ity? 

The program must be aimed to achieve deep loyalty to the Ameri- 
can ideal of democracy. It must be more than a talk program. It 
must radiate beyond the classroom and beyond the school. It must 
be the type of program that will be felt in the community itself and 
that will serve as the core element for community enterprise to 
achieve the democratic ideal. 

Each of us, for himself, must clarify his conception of this demo- 
cratic ideal. Briefly, it would appear to embrace several key con- 
cepts: economic opportunity and reward based on effort and merit; 
adjustment to changing conditions by peaceful and constitutional 
means; free discussion of various alternatives of action and then 
playing the game according to majority decision until the time comes 
for a new decision; equality of opportunity for education for every 
citizen; and, finally, a faith that, through the use of intelligence in 
the framework of democracy, man can control his environment. 

As John Dewey has said: “There is nothing in the inherent nature 
of habit that prevents intelligent method from becoming itself habit- 
ual; and there is nothing in the nature of emotion to prevent the 
development of intense emotional allegiance to the method.”* 

School people who have done any great amount of work in the 
field of character education have generally come to the conclusion 
that, in practice, character education means giving more conscious 
attention to the accepted cardinal objectives of education. So we in 
elementary education may feel that our responsibilities for promot- 
ing a school program which will contribute appreciably to the com- 


t John Dewey, Experience and Education, pp. 100-101. The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
Series. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 
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mon defense lie only in working more strenuously to achieve the gen- 
eral objectives already stated, probably, by the city or state school 
system. This point of view does not quite seem, however, to con- 
tribute significantly to the clarification of our understanding and the 
sharper focus of our efforts. What elements in the programs that we 
are now carrying out will contribute directly to the common defense 
of democracy? 

First and foremost is health. Although health always heads the 
list of educational objectives, we know too well that it is generally 
far down the line so far as the actual attention given it is concerned. 
Health is a key element in education for defense because its ramifi- 
cations go deep. In addition to provision in the daily program of 
more time for activity and for rest, there must be, in every com- 
munity, concentration of attention on the sore spots, the breeding 
areas of ill health. This task requires vision, patience, and unceasing 
activity if school people are to achieve the co-operation of other com- 
munity agencies in the undertaking. It means, also, realistic atten- 
tion to the problems of those children who are ill-fed and poorly 
housed and whose self-respect is daily lowered because they are un- 
able to come to school clothed in even the basic essentials. 

The problem of health education is most excellently discussed in 
the September Journal of Health and Physical Education. “A Plan 
for National Preparedness,” the report of the National Prepared- 
ness Committee of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, gives the problem in broad outline and 
is well worth the attention of every teacher. 

A more specific contribution is the article in the same issue by 
Leslie W. Irwin, “The Role of Health and Physical Education in 
National Defense.”’ In summary, Irwin states twelve points to be 
kept in mind in such a program. 

1. In schools where desirable programs are not provided for every student 
enrolled, steps should be taken immediately to correct the deficiency. If there 
is an insufficient number of teachers of physical education, then classroom 
teachers, academic teachers, and administrators should assist with the work. 
Especially is this true in after-school intramural and recreational activities. 

2. In some schools it may be necessary to lengthen the school day in order 
to have the proper amount of time for physical activities. This is especially 
true in elementary schools. 
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3. Many have been criticized in the past for promoting interscholastic ath- 
letics to the exclusion of physical education for the entire student body. This 
condition continues to exist in a large number of the public secondary schools. 
Interscholastic athletics are highly desirable for the few who participate but, 
if a school is unable to provide an acceptable program of physical education for 
the entire student body, then the efforts of those conducting athletics should be 
directed into wider channels. The basic requirements of preparedness cannot 
be met by training a few highly skilled performers. 

4. A majority of the public schools do not have sufficient resources to con- 
duct interscholastic athletics, an acceptable program of physical education for 
the entire student body, and corrective or restricted work for those needing it. 
The results are largely that the program for the entire student body is neglected. 
Correctives, as has been pointed out in the case of interscholastic athletics, are 
recommended in schools where there are sufficient teachers for the work aside 
from those conducting an acceptable program for the student body as a whole. 
They are not recommended, however, in schools where their inclusion means 
the diverting of time and effort of teachers from providing a desirable program 
for the large number of unrestricted students. 

5. Administrators and directors of physical education should be cautioned 
against any return to the formal type of work embodying such phases as march- 
ing, drilling, and calisthenics. Emphasis should be placed on developing re- 
sourceful individuals without regimentation. The amount of marching and drill- 
ing that can be taught in the school is likely to be negligible in military service. 
These are to be considered a part of the technical training offered by military 
experts. The free sports type of program is much more successful in developing 
the basic qualities of courage, stamina, endurance, and resourcefulness. 

6. Activities within the program must be selected on the basis of their con- 
tribution to the development of ruggedness in the individual. The selection 
should begin with the activities for the children as low as the first-grade level 
and continue throughout each grade level. 

7. Teachers, directors, and supervisors in health and physical education 
should be carefully selected on the basis of training. It may be necessary in 
cases where teachers must teach both academic subjects and health and physical 
education for administrators to select teachers primarily on the basis of their 
training in health and physical education. 

8. Greater emphasis should be placed on the strenuous team games at each 
age level in an effort to develop co-operation, loyalty, courage, stamina, and 
resourcefulness. 

9. The laxity in excusing unrestricted students from participation in physical 
education both on a daily and a permanent basis should be corrected in many 
schools. The tendency is at present to allow too many things to interfere with 
physical-education class work. 

10. A high percentage of the students both in elementary and secondary 
schools should participate in after-school intramurals and recreational activities. 
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11. Physical activity should be promoted for students on week ends, vaca- 
tions, and holidays in schools where it is needed. Winter sports, camping, and 
hiking are acceptable activities for such times. 

12. The size of physical-education classes should approximate those in aca- 
demic classes for the best results to be obtained. 


Our second concern is to take specific measures for closing the gap 
between the school and its public. Although there is much talk about 
the necessity for improving the relations between the schools and 
the public, school people do not, in normal times, take these ad- 
monitions too seriously. 

In times of crisis, whether international or domestic in nature, if 
there is not a close working relationship between the schools and the 
public, the schools, more frequently than not, become victims of the 
unscrupulous methods of those who seek to destroy public faith in 
public education. Particularly is this destructive agitation fomented 
by those who would curtail the school budget. 

A sound working relationship between the schools and the public 
is absolutely essential if education for the common defense is to be 
a reality. In the elementary school there is a better opportunity for 
developing this working relationship than at any other level of edu- 
cation. We must have functional school-community organization. 

The type of activity that has characterized the parent-teacher 
movement in the past has been little more than a somewhat be- 
wildered gesture both by the school people and by parents. The type 
of activity now essential must be infinitely more realistic. Space does 
not here permit the elaboration of such a program, but briefly it in- 
volves: a report card that reflects adequately the point of view hold- 
ing in a particular school regarding the guidance function of the 
teacher; parents’ consultation with the teachers regarding their chil- 
dren’s work, with an opportunity to go into all phases of the pupils’ 
progress on an individual basis, at least twice a year; a plan whereby 
the teacher in a particular room, at least four times during the year, 
meets the parents of the children in that room for an interpretative 
discussion of what the school is trying to do, what the program 
stands for, what books and materials are used, and why they are 
used. 

Large meetings of all the parents and all the teachers seem to be 
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of little value. If large meetings are to be held in any school, they 
should be organized as forum programs for civic education. Valu- 
able for forum-planning is the handbook, Forum Planning by John 
W. Studebaker and Chester S. Williams, issued by the American 
Association for Adult Education in co-operation with the United 
States Office of Education Federal Forum Demonstrations. Also of 
more than passing interest is the work now being done in New York 
State under the leadership of Superintendent W. H. Pillsbury, of 
Schenectady, chairman of the New York State Council of Super- 
intendents’ Committee on Adult Civic Education. This committee 
issues a monthly bulletin, Citizenship in Action, which recounts the 
slow but steady progress of this promising movement throughout the 
state. There is similar activity of great value in many other states 
as well. 

Our third concern in the elementary school, if we are to prepare 
adequately for the common defense, will be with emotionalized atti- 
tudes. 

People of all shades of opinion throughout the country are united 
in their strong and frequent assertions that the time is past due 
when elementary schools should be giving more direct attention to- 
ward instilling in the youngsters a reverence for the ideals that we 
cherish as our national heritage—a heritage that has come down to 
us since King John met the barons at Runnymede, a heritage re- 
ceiving greater clarification in our Declaration of Independence and 
in our Constitution. It is generally agreed that the present crisis 
places on educators a special obligation to emphasize the fine things 
in that heritage. 

An outstanding statement concerning this challenge is contained 
in the pamphlet issued by the Educational Policies Commission, 
Education and the Defense of American Democracy, which has been 
reprinted in the September Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and from which the following paragraph is quoted. 

A second requirement in the moral] defense of democracy is the development 
in all citizens, from the earliest years, of deep and abiding loyalties to the central 


values of democracy—to the conception of the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual; to the principle of human equality and brotherhood; to the processes 
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of free inquiry, discussion, criticism, and group decision; to the canons of per- 
sonal integrity, honesty, and fairness; to the idea of the obligation and nobility 
of labor; to a concern for the good of the community. The young should be 
taught to love these values, to struggle to make them prevail in the world, to 
live and, if need be, to die for them. Out of these values and the realities of the 
age the adult generation is under obligation to create and set before boys and 
girls a vision of a society of free men and women—a vision designed to give 
meaning, pattern, and direction to their lives. Perhaps the supreme tragedy 
of the present epoch is the fact that the friends of democracy in many lands, 
though holding in their hands the substance of man’s most splendid and abiding 
hopes, have failed to present to their children a great and ennobling goal toward 
which to strive. As a consequence they have permitted this opportunity and 
responsibility to pass by default to men of tyrannical temper and purpose who 
have directed the noble passions of youth to the overthrow of free institutions 
and the founding of regimes of violence and repression. The survival of democ- 
racy in the world demands that this opportunity and responsibility be not 
evaded by the American people. 


The total summation of observations in many different fields 
would appear to indicate that we are living in the finest country in 
the world. Although Nature has been amazingly generous to the 
human beings on the North American continent during the past two 
centuries, the road ahead affords even greater opportunities. The 
wellsprings of our cultural resources have hardly been tapped. Let 
us not be backward and self-conscious about expressing our enthusi- 
asm for this nation in which we are privileged to live, even as we 
recognize our failures in the past and see our present faults and re- 
solve to remedy them. Let us be creative in developing the means 
within our schools for instilling in children enthusiasm and pride in 
our country. 

A program to develop emotionalized attitudes and to develop 
strong, constructive patriotism can be carried out by the schools, 
but only in small measure. Many school people would indeed be 
flattered if they felt that they could take literally the assertions, 
constructive and destructive, which are now heard regarding the 
school’s power to mold a point of view. They know only too well 
that these emotionalized attitudes come far more from the home 
than they have ever come from the school. Parents and citizens, 
who frequently criticize the school’s failure to impart ideals of patriot- 
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ism, feel little responsibility for doing their bit in this undertaking 
in the normal course of family life. How can children be expected 
to develop constructive attitudes about their country when all they 
hear at home are thoroughly destructive statements about our social 
and political life? Is it to be expected that youngsters will feel a 
pride in what has made America or a sense of security in the future 
of America when at home they are told that the country is “going 
to the dogs,” that government is in the hands of corrupt politicians, 
that the party in power is buying votes with relief? Yet it is fre- 
quently in the homes of those individuals who are most critical of 
the schools that such an atmosphere prevails. Consequently any pro- 
gram for instilling patriotism in children can be effective only to the 
degree that it secures the active co-operation of all the parents of all 
the children. 

The primary problem in the area of developing strong allegiance 
to the ideals of American democracy is that of parent education. 
Let us seek at once to develop co-operatively with parents construc- 
tive programs for this purpose. For, if we do not, we shall have 
thrust upon us by pressure groups patriotic programs wholly un- 
suited to the elementary-school child. 


Elementary education for the common defense—health, school- 
community co-operation, parent education. This is no program of 
retrogression or of truncated ideals; it is a program of rechecking 
our charts, of realigning our sights, and of intensifying our concern 
for first things first. 


PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES IN THE FIELD 
OF SUPERVISION 

Criteria for evaluation of ‘The field of supervision has a particular 
outcomes of supervision appeal to the profession: it is elusive in 
character, it has roughly defined limits, 
and it presents outstanding opportunities for creative thinking and 
significant leadership. Supervision may be defined as the improve- 
ment of instruction through the promotion of the growth of the 
teacher. The emphasis is on teacher growth, the premise being that 

teacher growth results in pupil growth. 
As shown in the following outline, the field of supervision may be 
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defined in terms of two functionally related categories: personnel 
and program. 


A. Personnel b) In the school 
1. The supervisor c) In professional relationships 
a) As a person B. Program 
b) In the school 1. Philosophy 
c) In professional relationships 2. Curriculum 
2. The teacher 3. Materials 
a) As a person 4. Evaluation 


In terms of this outline, the following criteria provide a basis for 
evaluating the effectiveness of supervision in practice. Criteria for 
judging the personnel are: 


1, THE SUPERVISOR 

a) Does the supervisor, as a person, have a deep understanding of the demo- 
cratic process, its privileges and its responsibilities? 

b) In school is the supervisor a guide and a helper rather than a rater or a 
demonstration teacher? 

c) Is the supervisor active and effective in the wider aspects of professional 
work? Does the supervisor provide a reasonable amount of leadership in profes- 
sional affairs? Does he make contributions of recognized value to educational 
literature? 

2. THE TEACHER 

a) Is the teacher, as a person, an individual who continues to grow? Is he a 
well-integrated personality, interested and enthusiastic in his work? 

b) In school does the teacher exemplify thoroughness, freedom, and helpful 
guidance in his work with children? 

c) In professional relationships, do the teachers participate in co-operative 
enterprises, take responsibility, exemplify sound ethical principles, and con- 
tribute to group morale and esprit de corps? 


Suggestions for criteria to judge the program are: 


1. PHILOSOPHY 
a) Isit realistic? Is it based on a comprehension of fundamental social issues? 
b) Is it based on an understanding of needs in human development? 
c) Has it been developed by the staff? 
d) Have pragmatic principles been formulated to serve as practical guides 
in the application of the philosophy? 
2. CURRICULUM 
a) Is the curriculum based on community needs? 


b) Is curriculum-planning a continuous, never-ending process in the life of 
the school? 
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c) Is the curriculum designed, in the case of the particular children involved, 
to give fuller meaning to their experiences in their particular environment; 
that is, is it functional in the present living of these children? 

d) Does it require continuous pupil-teacher planning? 


3. MATERIALS 


a) Is there a materials laboratory, a special-materials depot, where materials 
are readily accessible and constantly used? 
b) Is this depot a co-operative project to which all members of the staff con- 
tribute? 
4. EVALUATION 


a) Is evaluation a continuous, functional process in the program of each 
teacher? 

b) Do the teachers, as a regular part of their programs, visit for observation 
the classrooms of other teachers in their own building, in other schools, in other 
school systems? 

c) Does the record over a period of years show the emergence of evaluation 
instruments developed in the local situation to meet local needs? 

d) Is the staff reasonably well informed regarding standardized evaluation 
materials? 


The single outstanding objective, the attainment of which these 
criteria seek to measure, is the growth of the teacher. 

The social need, today more than ever, is for teachers who have 
the capacity for continuing growth. The profession needs persons 
who are big; who have a comprehensive, well-balanced outlook on 
life; who know how to get along with other persons and with them- 
selves; who are well-integrated personalities. As teacher-education 
institutions and school systems co-operate toward this end, the 
standards of the profession will be appreciably raised. 


Education of teachers as ‘The Commission on Teacher Education 
an aspect of supervision of the American Council on Education is 

rendering a distinct service to the profes- 
sion by emphasizing, in co-operative programs under way, the im- 
portance of in-service teacher education. A brief perusal of the pre- 
ceding item will serve to remind the reader that the objectives of 
supervision and of in-service teacher education are identical. The 
best type of supervision becomes, in effect, in-service education, and 
in-service teacher education that is really effective is built upon or 
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around the organization for supervision that may be in operation in 
a school system. 

This matter of united effort is raised here because there appears 
to be a tendency to think of supervision and in-service teacher edu- 
cation as perhaps overlapping but not coincident, as well as a notice- 
able inclination to attempt to segregate in-service teacher education 
as a particular field in its own right. 

The normal center for supervisory service is the office of the school 
principal, especially in the elementary school. The natural radiating 
center for in-service teacher education is the local or neighboring 
university, college, or teachers’ college. The organization of teacher 
education through the type of activity designated as “workshop” 
might well be appropriated for use the year round. 

Public-school administrators and supervisors can be enormously 
influential in assisting teacher-education institutions to develop their — 
services on a regional basis and to achieve a division of labor in 
making available to school systems, in their respective areas, the 
facilities for more vital supervision. Likewise, teacher-education in- 
stitutions can be helpful in attending closely to the needs of public- 
school systems in their areas and in organizing instructional services 
to meet as closely as possible the needs revealed. 

There are two important coupling points in this co-operative 
enterprise. The first lies in achieving the functional unity that exists 
when supervision is looked on as in-service teacher education. The 
second lies in recognizing that existing agencies of teacher education 
—universities, colleges, and teachers’ colleges—are the natural col- 
laborators in promoting the organizational aspects and in providing 
workshop facilities for the in-service enterprise. 

Supervision, then, seeks the improvement of instruction through 
the promotion of the growth of the teacher, while in-service teacher 
education is the plan of organization for achieving this objective 
through the utilization of existing agencies. This point of view will 
mean a co-ordination of effort and resources to develop a teaching 
personnel competent to meet the unprecedented demands of the 
present. 
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The place of supervision The sound and stimulating work of the 
in curriculum-planning Curriculum Commission of the California 

State Department of Education which 
has produced the Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the kinder- 
garten and primary grades and in the intermediate grades (a manual 
for upper grades is in prospect) has been deeply appreciated through- 
out the country. Such publications represent the most valuable type 
of educational literature. 

The latest Campbell and Caswell curriculum study, that of the 
state of Kansas, is reported from Topeka to be already out of print. 
Every supervisor’s library should contain Bulletin Number 6, The 
Kansas Program for the Improvement of Instruction, issued in April, 
1939, under the direction of Dale Zeller, with the co-operation of 
Doak S. Campbell and Hollis L. Caswell, consultants. 

A study of similar value, though one that does not seem to have 
received adequate attention, is that of the Delaware Citizens Asso- 
ciation, Pupil-Teacher Learning, directed by L. Thomas Hopkins, 
which may be obtained for $1.50 from the Delaware Citizens Asso- 
ciation, Wilmington, Delaware. The scope of the study is indicated 
by the following quotation from the Introduction by Hopkins. 


From 1920 to 1930 the emphasis in curriculum reconstruction in America 
was upon the building of better courses of study. These were outlines of sub- 
ject matter to be taught with few or many suggestions for teaching 

Since 1930 the emphasis in curriculum reconstruction has been upon extend- 
ing the viewpoint of all persons concerned with education such as teachers, 
pupils, administrators, parents, and adults with no children in schools. All of 
these individuals are constantly modifying the behavior of each other and indi- 
vidually or in groups are affecting the educational opportunities which the 
school can offer. The controlling influence seems to be the viewpoint about 
education held by the individuals or groups of individuals. As water does not 
rise above its source, so the schools in any community cannot rise above or 
extend beyond the educational thinking or viewpoint or philosophy of its 
people. To improve a school curriculum, the beginning, the continuous empha- 
sis, and the ending must be centered in the improvement of the viewpoint of all 
persons concerned in education of youth or adults. As the vision is extended, 
deepened, and clarified, so is the school curriculum seen in better perspective 
and evaluated with more intelligently formed criteria. The building of a better 
philosophy comes first; the improvement in practice follows. 

This second procedure for curriculum development has resulted in many de- 
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sirable changes in educational opportunities for teachers, pupils, parents, and 
the public at large. The new viewpoint of reconstructing the curriculum con- 
siders education (1) as a continuous process from conception to death, not just 
something which goes on for the twelve or sixteen years a child may be in 
school; (2) as going on in all places and at all times when the child is consciously 
alert to his environment, not just in a schoolhouse for a limited number of hours 
a day; (3) as concerned with all of the life and living of the child, not just with 
something which he may memorize from books; (4) as directed toward aiding 
the child at each year level to achieve more intelligent participation in the sur- 
rounding group life and culture, not just a mere understanding of what may be 
taking place in group life today or what took place in cultures in the past. With 
this philosophy of education applied to the improvement of life and living for 
everyone, young or old, in or out of school, professional educational workers or 
laymen, the curriculum becomes a means whereby individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals may be aided in achieving a richer, happier, more satisfying, intelligent 
living for themselves and for others. 

During the school year 1936-37 the writer of this introduction had the privi- 
lege of working with two groups of Delaware teachers. Each group met once a 
week either in Georgetown or Wilmington. These meetings, which consisted of 
lectures, discussions, readings, papers, visitations of teachers in their classrooms, 
were all directed toward achieving an intelligent reconstruction of individual 
philosophies of education and realizing the probable effect of such changed view- 
point upon practice. By the beginning of the second semester teachers were al- 
ready changing their curriculums. Their relationships with children were ex- 
tended and redirected, the subject matter was considered in a new light, the 
process of learning was more consciously developed, the children were given 
greater opportunity for participation in developing their own curriculums, and 
values heretofore unrecognized were achieved. The emerging outcomes were 
consequently more satisfactory to pupils, teachers, and parents. 

At the close of the school year, in May, 1937, the members of the group re- 
ported in oral or written expression on the results of innovating practices which 
were motivated by the clearer viewpoints of the ends and processes of education. 
These reports form the basis for the present volume. Not all of them could be 
used due to the limitation of space. Selection was made to show representative 
situations in both elementary and secondary schools and in different types of 
communities. Organization was facilitated by grouping the reports around the 
headings given in the chapter titles. Only such material was added to each chap- 
ter as was necessary to give the setting for the reports and to interpret the 
results. 


Joun B. WHITELAW 


State Normal School 
Brockport, New York 
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A PROGRAM OF EVALUATION FOR IMPROVING 
INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES FOR A 
SCHOOL YEAR" 


PHILIP FH. PALE 
Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


* 


ITH everything in and about a school plant contributing, theo- 
W vetically, to the education of the child, it is sometimes difficult 
to get agreement on exactly what instructional service is. In order 
to present a general definition, I shall arbitrarily define “instruc- 
tional services” as those services which are listed in the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards as related to instruction: 
philosophy, staff, pupils, curriculum and course of study, pupil ac- 
tivities, library, guidance, classroom activities, use of community 
and environment, textbooks and other instructional materials, and 
methods of appraisal. I appreciate that there may be argument on 
whether services embodying these aspects of the school may rightly 
be classified as instructional. Some assumptions must be made, how- 
ever, and I believe the area may thus be broadly defined. 

Before launching into suggestions for evaluating the instructional 
program for a school year, I should like to make one observation on 
the significance of the recent evaluation movement. I think the 
movement is a healthy sign. Education in America will not much 
longer be regarded with implicit faith as a sacred cow. The pressures 
on the social income demand evidence of the results of the billions 
spent on education. Unless we educators make our own evaluations, 
someone will make them for us. In the past we have been able to 
evaluate, to our own satisfaction and to that of questioners, by ex- 
plaining what we did. From now on we must evaluate in terms of 


* From an address delivered before the Ninth Annual Conference for Administrative 
Officers of Public and Private Schools. The proceedings are available, under the title 
Evaluating the Work of the School (edited by William C. Reavis), from the University 
of Chicago Press. 
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the results from what we do. For example, in justification of an in- 
crease in schoo! expenditure we could, in the past, cite the new 
courses in home economics, commercial English, foreign language, 
etc., that had been added to the curriculum. This explanation was 
sufficient because the anticipated excellent results from these addi- 
tional courses were accepted as an assured and inevitable fact. To- 
day we want evidence that these additions actually achieve good 
results in the lives of our children and in society at large. 

I submit, therefore, what seem to me to be some criteria for evalu- 
ating the general improvement of instructional services for a school 
year. In other words, what are some criteria that may be used in 
June, 1941, to determine whether our instructional services have 
reached a higher level of effectiveness than they had attained in 
June, 1940? 


DOES SCHOOL PRACTICE REFLECT MORE ACCURATELY THE 
ACCEPTED SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY? 


Basic to any instructional program is philosophy. No program of 
instruction can be evaluated except in terms of its professed philoso- 
phy. Theoretically every aspect of the school program should con- 


tribute directly or indirectly to the school philosophy. Too fre- 
quently, however, school philosophy has had little bearing on school 
practice. School philosophy, if it exists at all, frequently exists only 
on the records of the board of education or in the introduction to 
courses of study. 

However, in spite of this mere academic utilization of a philoso- 
phy, the first step in any educational program is agreement on a 
philosophy, democratically arrived at. Even then, one usually finds 
many staff members to whom the philosophy is a sterile ritual. 
Either a philosophy should be adhered to as closely as possible, or if 
adherence is impossible, then perhaps the philosophy should be 
changed. It is nothing short of professional dishonesty, over a pe- 
riod of time, to purport to do one thing and in actual practice to do 
something else. One measure of the program for the improvement 
of instruction, then, may well be the growth in the number of 
teachers who are fully aware of, and have accepted, the general 
philosophy of the school. 
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A second criterion in relation to philosophy which might be used 
is the extent to which record forms have been changed to reflect 
school philosophy. That is, if a philosophy sets forth the basically 
important things that a school is trying to do, ought not one be able, 
from an inspection of its system of records and the data shown there- 
on, to derive the philosophy of education for that school? Ought 
not the permanent record of a child in school reflect the school’s 
philosophy as it affects the child during his school life? 

Third, to what extent do the courses of study on which work has 
been done during the year reflect an awareness of the philosophy, as 
contrasted with the courses of study being superseded? 

Fourth, have old practices or activities at variance with the phi- 
losophy of education been discontinued or modified in the light of 
the philosophy, or have new ones been instituted to replace the old 
inconsistencies? 


WHAT EVIDENCES EXIST OF PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH OF THE STAFF? 


How does the quality of new teachers compare with that of the 
teachers whom they replace, at the present time and potentially? 
What is the evidence of professional growth on the part of contin- 
uing members of the staff? What credits have been earned in sum- 
mer session and extension work? What bearing does the type of 
work, as reflected by these credits, have on the personality of the 
teacher and on the kind of work being done by the teacher in school? 
What travel has been done by teachers, and what is its relation to 
their personalities and work? To what extent have staff members 
participated in professional study aside from work in connection 
with college credit? How many have served on committees, and 
how significant have their contributions been? Are teachers more 
and more looking on co-operative professional study as a privilege 
and an opportunity, or are they considering it an imposition on top 
of, and in addition to, their so-called “regular work’? Are teachers 
developing well-rounded, well-integrated personalities as evidenced 
by their willingness to work together and to avoid petty controversy 
among themselves? Are there fewer disgraceful feuds among staff 
members than a year ago? Further, is there evidence that staff mem- 
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bers feel more secure and at ease in their relations with supervisors, 
principals, and superintendent? Is there growth in awareness that 
teachers will be treated fairly, that they will be given a hearing in 
case they feel an injustice has been done, and that there is no need 
for them to become militant and emotional to secure what they think 
are their just rights? 

Many persons may question the relation of some of these criteria 
to the instructional program, but I do not think it is possible for 
teachers to teach one thing and to be another. Unless teachers pos- 
sess the calm serenity and poise that we should like to have in 
civilized human beings, how can they inculcate these qualities in 
children? 


HOW DOES PUPIL REACTION TO THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM COMPARE WITH THAT OF A YEAR AGO? 


Call it “discipline,” if you will, or any other term. Pupil reaction 
is hard to measure, and opinions differ on what is desirable. None- 
theless, there is something which every administrator recognizes. I 
visited this spring a candidate for a teaching position in Madison 
who is now teaching in another city. She had excellent recommenda- 
tions and splendid background. She was a primary-grade teacher. 
I had never seen the teacher before, and I knew none of the children 
in her class. Possibly I was not fair, but a half-hour in her classroom 
convinced me that I did not want her on our staff. Granting that I 
did not know anything about the behavior of those children at the be- 
ginning of the year, I still could not conceive of their being so un- 
social in September that, after having had them for almost a full 
school year, she should not have improved them more than was 
evident. What were the component factors in this impression of poor 
pupil reaction which I received? It was a combination of lack of 
courtesy by the children to one another and to the teacher with evi- 
dence of inattention and lack of interest in the work of the school. A 
sense of irritation, resigned uselessness, and boredom permeated the 
room. It was the kind of situation in which optimum pupil learning 
cannot be carried on. 

A second measure relative to pupil reaction seems to be the num- 
ber of problem cases that get out of hand. An easy way to avoid 
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problems, of course, is never to see any—always to say “‘yes” and 
give everyone what he wants. I am eliminating this sort of situation 
from my consideration. What I am trying to say is that one measure 
of the success of the instructional program is the extent to which 
pupils feel they are being treated fairly and are willing to co-operate 
in a give-and-take situation, as measured by the number of up- 
heavals resulting when pupils, teachers, and parents come to swords’ 
points. Of course there are times when such crises cannot be avoided, 
and there are times when they are good for the school. By and large, 
however, schools with good instructional programs are likely to 
have few such outbursts. 

Further, I suggest that pupil reaction as measured by growth in 
pupil participation in school affairs is indicative of an improved in- 
structional program. 

A final suggestion of a measure of pupil reaction is the extent to 
which pupils grow in the assumption of responsibility for their own 
work in school. A school that needs to drive its pupils to work is 
certainly not preparing them to live in a democracy which empha- 
sizes self-control and self-direction. 


WHAT STRIDES HAVE BEEN MADE IN THE CURRICULUM 
AND COURSE OF STUDY DURING THE YEAR? 

What studies bearing on curriculum problems have been carried 
out? What revisions have been made in the light of experience in 
order that the curriculum may reflect more accurately the philoso- 
phy of the school? Have changes in the course of study been made 
in terms of pupil needs rather than in terms of tradition? How 
widespread among faculty members has been professional study per- 
taining to the curriculum? What experimental courses are being 
tried out, and how carefully are they being conducted? How many 
suggestions for curriculum or course-of-study revision have been 
initiated by staff members after thoughtful study and experience? 


ARE MORE OF THE EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 
EDUCATIONALLY SOUND? 

Frequently educators view pupil activities with red faces. How 

frequently the activities and exhibitions, such as elaborate parties, 

tournaments of various kinds, and the aping of college sports, can 
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be tolerated but not approved! This problem is difficult, of course, 
and many patrons judge the worth of schools in terms of these 
affairs. Let us hope, however, that each year we may be able to 
bring many more pupil activities into a category befitting an educa- 
tional institution. 

Schools need to place more and more emphasis on a social con- 
sciousness. Most of the public support for education in America 
has, in the past, been based on what education would do for the 
individual, not on what it must do for a democratic society. We 
should analyze our pupil activities in an effort to provide more and 
more opportunity for more and more children to participate in com- 
mon undertakings and responsibilities. Growth in the number of such 
opportunities is a valid measure of improved instructional service. 


WHAT GROWTH IS EVIDENCED IN THE USE OF THE LIBRARY? 


For years we have said that the library should be the heart of the 
school. School librarians say that they can spot the good teachers 
in the school by the extent to which their pupils use the library 
and its facilities. There may be a great deal of truth in this asser- 
tion. When one thinks of the cultural treasures that can be tapped 
in a library, surely no instructional program that fails to utilize 
this source can be regarded as strong. Growth in the use of the 
library, both in quantity and in quality, seems to be one of the best 
criteria for evaluating a program of instructional service. 


TO WHAT EXTENT HAS THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
BEEN FUNCTIONING? 

One of the finest recent contributions to the profession of teaching 
has been the mental-hygiene point of view. It is the point of view 
that seeks to understand the child before treating him. It seeks to 
deal with causes rather than symptoms. It is concerned about all 
phases of the child’s life, not an isolated aspect. In many schools 
the guidance department has apparently assumed the responsibility 
for instilling this point of view into the instructional program. 

As a measure of the effectiveness of the guidance program, the 
success of the guidance director in converting teachers to the men- 
tal-hygiene point of view is significant. Conversely the frequency 
with which teachers are referring incipient problem cases to the 
guidance director may be significant and can be measured. Another 
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evidence which, though difficult ‘to measure, is important, is the 
extent to which pupils with various types of ability are electing, as 
a result of guidance, types of work in which they possess reasonable 
expectations of success. Further, progress in following the careers 
of graduates during the several crucial years which lie directly ahead 
of graduation may be indicative of a much-needed service. 


WHAT KINDS OF CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES ARE CARRIED ON? 


Are classroom activities carried out on a device level or on the 
level of general principles? Some guiding principles in the conduct 
of the classroom are the doctrine of individual differences, the doc- 
trine of interest, the doctrine of activity in learning, the doctrine of 
apperception, and the doctrine of simultaneous learning. There are 
numerous devices and techniques to further these ends. Devices 
are not ends in themselves but means to ends. There probably is 
no one best device or method or technique which is appropriate 
under all conditions. What I am concerned about is the situation 
which sometimes develops when a teacher goes to summer school 
and takes a course on the activity program. The demonstration 
school models an activity unit on Indian life. The teacher learns 
every detail of the activity and its progress during the entire six- 
week period of the course. She then goes back to her school and, 
regardless of her course of study or the units that were taught in 
the preceding grade, she starts out with this new Indian unit. She 
carries it through meticulously for six weeks. At the end of six weeks 
the ball game is over: the activity unit which she knows has been 
taught, and she goes back to her old routine, hoping next summer 
to go back to school to learn how to conduct another unit—perhaps 
on Eskimos. In other words, the teacher has memorized the devices 
and techniques of the activity program without having gained an 
appreciation of the principles involved which are applicable to any 
unit. 

TO WHAT EXTENT ARE COMMUNITY AND ENVIRON- 
MENTAL RESOURCES UTILIZED? 


To what extent are community resources used systematically in 
the instructional program? Do we have paper cutouts of fire engines 
in the classroom, while pupils have never visited the fire station 
two blocks away? In our efforts to economize by vicarious learning 
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through symbols and abstractions, we have frequently turned school 
into a formal, meaningless ritual for many children. Any school 
that does not utilize, to the fullest extent, the available community 
resources which could give vitality, reality, and understanding to 
the work of the school is remiss in its duty. However, such a pro- 
gram needs to be checked carefully to avoid waste of time and need- 
less duplication. Unless carefully planned, field trips and excursions 
can be grossly wasteful and ineffective. Again they are means to an 
end and not ends in themselves. 
HAVE APPROPRIATE TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER INSTRUC- 


TIONAL MATERIALS BEEN PROVIDED 
AND UTILIZED EFFECTIVELY? 


To what extent have the selection and the utilization of textbooks 
and other instructional materials been improved? Such materials 
are the tools with which a teacher works. A good craftsman always 
can do a better job with good tools than with poor tools. In our 
drives toward individuality and originality on the part of teachers 
and in our efforts to restore salary schedules following the depres- 
sion, we have frequently neglected this important phase of the in- 


structional program or have cut to the bone budgetary allotments 
for such materials. It is poor economy to spend thousands of dollars 
on a classroom situation and then to skimp on a few dollars which 
should be spent on books and instructional materials that might 
affect greatly the total efficiency of the classroom. Obsolete maps, 
statistics that are not up to date, the lack of visual aids, the non- 
availability of materials on current happenings, the failure to pro- 
vide appropriate centers of interest and stimulation—all tend to 
handicap the teacher. Most vicious, because it is unethical as well 
as illegal and wasteful, is the practice of allowing teachers to spend 
time in copying workbooks and in duplicating materials which could 
be purchased outright for a fraction of the cost in time, energy, and 
the more important things that might be done by teachers who 
resort to this practice. 


WHAT METHODS OF APPRAISAL ARE UTILIZED? 


What methods are used by teachers in their measurement of in- 
struction? Do they assume that teaching is a ritual? Do they as- 
sume that, if they have taught a prescribed number of units with 
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what they think is a proper method of presentation, they have 
thereby done their duty regardless of the consequences to the chil- 
dren? Is there an awareness of, and evidence to indicate progress 
in, child growth over a period of many years? Is there an insistence 
on scholastic standards in terms of pupil ability, as well as on social 
standards? Is there a tendency to take the results from supposedly 
good teaching procedure for granted, or is there a desire to use 
every known means to check results in terms of pupil reaction? Is 
there a constant effort on the part of teachers to measure and to 
narrow the gap between that which we profess to do for our chil- 
dren and for society and that which we do in practice? 


HAVE WE INSTILLED APPRECIATION OF, AND LOVE 
FOR, AMERICAN DEMOCRACY? 

Finally, I should like to submit a twelfth criterion. I hope I shall 
not be branded an alarmist. I have no fear but that American me- 
chanical and inventive genius will be able to build devices of war- 
fare adequate to protect our shores from all the armies on earth. 
America has no need to fear that she will not be able to defend 
herself from enemies from without. We do not need to fear invasion 
from those at whom our guns may be pointed. The only possibility 
of invasion of America, in my opinion, is from the men behind the 
guns. What shall it profit America if, after having spent billions for 
defense, we find in key positions on the crucial day men who have 
succumbed to foreign intrigue? One of the fundamental purposes of 
any national system of education is the preservation of the state. 

I recently heard the noted historian, Professor Paxson, speak on 
“The American Way.” He warned about the immediate need for 
defense for our continent. He said, ‘‘There is no time to lose.” At 
the close of his address a professor of economics asked him what 
he thought would happen to the American way as a result of building 
a huge military machine and the diversion of such a high percentage 
of the national wealth to defense purposes. Professor Paxson refused 
to answer because, he said, he regarded the question as irrelevant. 
In other words, the point he was trying to make was, I believe, that 
the only thing for us to do is to build defenses regardless of the 
cost. If and when the threat of war is removed, then he thinks we 
may give consideration to saving our American way. To fail to 
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build our defenses now will remove even the possibility of salvaging 
our American way later. 

I feel the same way about our schools. I think a vital measure 
of the instructional program in our schools is the extent to which 
we teach an understanding of, and a deep appreciation and love for, 
our American democracy. I am not referring to those superficial 
evidences of patriotism over which so much controversy rages. My 
concern is for an intelligent, abiding faith in the democratic way of 
life, for an understanding and an appreciation of the fact that it is 
one of the most precious heritages on the face of the earth, and for 
the determination by our pupils that it shall be preserved. To instil 
this faith without copying totalitarian tactics is difficult, and to 
measure the success of the effort is even more difficult, except at 
crucial climactic times, but it is a job that has to be done. If we 
do not do it, all our other criteria for evaluating the instructional 
program may be just so much academic “piffle.” 


CONCLUSION 


Obviously it is impossible to enumerate in this paper all the items 
that should be included in an attempt to evaluate a program for the 
improvement of instruction. In general we need to utilize every 
means of measurement at our disposal. I have not mentioned such 
obvious means of measurement as objective tests in various subject- 
matter fields, the use of clinics, conferences, and evaluators. I assume 
that these are so common that they may be taken for granted. We 
need to keep in mind that the word “improvement” is concerned 
secondarily with present status and primarily with growth. There 
are no miracles, and there is no quick way to attain excellence. We 
all have to take the hard, slow way which humanity has always 
had to take. We should profit by the experience of the past and 
try not to make the same mistakes that have been made before. 
We must try to face reality and try to use what we think is common 
sense. Our methods are crude, but they are the best that we have 
available. We cannot wait for techniques to be perfected. Children 
have only one school life, and their needs must be met now, insofar 
as it is possible to do so. Our nation faces a crucial period. With the 
ideals of democracy tottering on all sides, if democracy’s schools 
have any aces to play, they should play them before it is too late. 





UNCLE SAM DEVELOPS A NEW KIND OF 
RURAL SCHOOL 


WILLARD W. BEATTY 
Office of Indian Affairs, United States Department of the Interior 
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NCLE SAm is in the school business. In 377 schools scattered 
from Point Barrow, Alaska, to Lake Okeechobee, Florida, more 
than 30,000 boys and girls look to Uncle Sam as schoolmaster. These 
are the schools which Uncle Sam has built and is operating to fulfil 
his century-old promise to teach the sons and daughters of the Red 
Man the things which they will need to know if they are to make 
their way successfully in the white man’s world. What kinds of 
schools are these that Uncle Sam has developed for his wards? What 
significance, if any, may they have for American public education? 
It is believed that the significance may be great, for these schools 
of the Indian Service are alive with a new concept of community 
service which could do as much to improve rural white living as it is 
attempting to do to improve rural Indian living. 

Indian education in the United States has not followed a consist- 
ent pattern but has tended to reflect the changing social philosophy 
with regard to the Indian and his ultimate future. In most of their 
earlier contacts with the Indians, the whites found in the Indian cul- 
ture little that they considered acceptable or commendable. They 
looked on their own culture as superior and deserving of emulation, 
and they sought to impose it upon the Indian through the introduc- 
tion of Christianity and through schools patterned after white 
schools. Finding, however, that the native culture still exerted a 
tenacious hold on Indians and deeming that culture to be evil, those 
in authority devised the boarding-school which should separate lit- 
tle children from their parents and subject them continuously, over a 
long span of years, to exclusive contact with white ideals and white 
culture. 

For a long time the number of Indians in the boarding-schools 
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was not large enough to exert a great deal of influence on the mass 
of the Indian population, and experience early proved, and has con- 
tinued to demonstrate, that Indian youth removed from Indian 
homes and educated in white-controlled boarding-schools do not 
readily assimilate into the white economy nor do they remain sepa- 
rated from their homes and families. Experience has also proved 
that, when these children return to their homes, they are virtually 
forced to assume an Indian way of life, different from that to which 
they have been introduced by the schools, if they are to be accepted 
by their relatives and associates and admitted to participation in the 
life of the home community. 

Many have inclined to attribute these facts to a natural perver- 
sity of the Indian and have failed to realize that the reactions of In- 
dian youth and their parents have not been different from those of 
white children and their parents in a similar situation. 

These boarding-schools offered vocational training only in the 
skilled trades and assumed that the graduates would obtain employ- 
ment in the cities. Indian youth, however, were not attracted to the 
cities, nor were they welcome. Consequently they returned to their 
reservations without the basic skills necessary to make a living from 
the resources open to them. Furthermore, the returned graduates 
found themselves particularly the victims of those aspects of Indian 
administration which made adequate use of Indian resources very 
difficult and discouraging. Especially did they find it difficult to ob- 
tain land. The allotment system broke up the land in many places 
into units too small for successful operation, exhausted all the tribal 
lands by distributing them to individuals, and left nothing which 
could be assigned to the maturing school graduate looking for a 
place in which to begin to earn his living. Worse than that, he often 
found that the whites had leased his parents’ lands, while they lived 
in idleness and near penury from the meager returns of the lease 
money. Further, the location of boarding-schools off the reserva- 
tions, at long distances from Indian homes, left the adult Indians 
totally untouched by the school program which might have helped 
them to adjust to the revolutionary change in their way of life. 

A recognition of these factors led to the development of day 
schools on the Indian reservations. In close contact with Indian life, 
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these schools not only influence the homes but are, in turn, influenced 
by them to give a type of education more realistically calculated to 
serve the needs of the Indian community. The same point of view led 
to the development of vocational high schools designed to prepare 
Indian youth to use the natural resources still in Indian ownership. 


NEW EMPHASIS ON DAY SCHOOLS 


The Indian community day school has been under development 
for a period of ten years, and it represents a new kind of educational 
institution in the United States. This new school is built, first of all, 
on a clear recognition of the facts that the wealth and the natural re- 
sources of most Indians are inadequate and that many of the accus- 
tomed necessities of white life are foreign to the Indian and, in some 
cases, impossible of achievement in the Indian home. Thus the new 
day school has undertaken, in many instances, to supply resources, 
to be shared by the entire community, which would be largely ab- 
sent without the co-operation of the day school. 

For example, in many of the Arizona and the Dakota reservations 
continuous supplies of potable water are either scarce or nonexistent. 
Among the Papago on the southern border between Arizona and 
Mexico, the domestic water has, for generations, been obtained for 
at least a third of the year from charcos, or small diversion dams 
which have impounded in shallow reservoirs some of the runoff from 
the freshets during the rainy season. On the Navajo reservation In- 
dian homes are frequently located as many as five miles from a spring 
or a stream. In the Dakota country seasonal migrations of Indian 
population are necessitated by failure of the domestic water supply. 
Where possible, therefore, the first essential for a community day 
school in these areas has been the development of an adequate sup- 
ply of potable water and, secondarily, a supply sufficiently large to 
permit a limited irrigation of community gardens during seasons of 
drought or in the periods between normal rainfall. These wells, 
sometimes driven to a depth of 1,500-1,800 feet, have made possible 
a permanence of habitation for many Indians who in past genera- 
tions have been forced to seasonal migration in order to obtain 
water. 

Where irrigation water is available, the day school has been made 
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the location for a school garden, in which the children are taught to 
plant and cultivate vegetables and fruits suitable to the area. Often 
these school gardens have become nuclei for community gardens, in 
which large numbers of adult Indians have participated. These 
gardens have increased the food supply and decreased the depend- 
ence of the community on various forms of relief. As this program 
has gone forward, the school has become the center for the introduc- 
tion of such livestock as might successfully be incorporated into the 
family economy of the area. Children are taught to care for milk 
goats or poultry or hogs or, in some cases, milk cows or beef cattle. 
As they become interested and proficient in such care, it is possible 
for the children or their families to acquire ownership of some of the 
livestock, either through performing some labor for the school or 
through turning back to the school offspring of the parent livestock. 
While this kind of rehabilitation is slow, it is likely to be permanent 
because both the children and the adults of the community have 
approved of, and co-operated in, the program and because it is not 
something superimposed regardless of the community’s prejudices 
or wishes. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE OF DAY SCHOOLS 


Schools of this type exploit to the full the possibilities of commu- 
nity service. In addition to supplying drinking water and water for 
irrigation, facilities are provided also for bathing and laundry, to 
supplement the sweat baths, sand baths, and similar native methods 
of achieving cleanliness in arid areas. The community bathing facil- 
ities provided for the children are often used by most of the adults. 
The Indian women bring their family wash from distances of ten to 
twenty miles and end their day of work by bathing and by washing 
the clothes in which they came. These schools also furnish work- 
rooms equipped with sewing machines and worktables where men 
and women may make, alter, and repair clothing. These same facil- 
ities permit instruction in homemaking skills for the children. In 
many of these areas food is scarce, and children come to school un- 
dernourished. The schools are equipped with kitchens, where the 
children help to prepare the noon meal, frequently using the supplies 
raised in their own gardens and the milk, butter, or eggs produced 
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with their own livestock. In these kitchens Indian women are taught 
to prepare vegetables and other economical dishes with which they 
may enrich the home diet. 

Most of the schools have been equipped with shops, or, through 
co-operation of the men of the community, community shops have 
been built, in which boys receive instruction in the use of tools and 
to which the men of the community come to repair their wagons, 
shoe their horses, build furniture, make harness, and in many other 
ways take advantage of the tools and work places. Some of the 
schools, enrolling older boys, undertake projects in home improve- 
ment, in which the pupils co-operate with men of the community in 
the repair, the alteration, and the improvement of individual Indian 
homes. In these instances only homes are improved in which the 
man or his relatives are willing to purchase the necessary supplies 
and contribute their own labor to the project. 

Each of these schools is staffed with one qualified teacher for ap- 
proximately every thirty children. These teachers may be whites, 
or they may be Indians. At the present time more than 25 per cent 
of the teachers employed in federal Indian schools are of one-fourth 
or more Indian blood. In addition, all the schools employ a house- 
keeper, who may be a native woman speaking the native language 
or, in one-teacher schools, the wife of the employed teacher. This 
housekeeper is responsible for the preparation of the noon meal, for 
the bathing of the children, for instruction in home economics, and 
for assistance to the women of the community in the use of various 
facilities furnished by the school. In many of the more isolated 
areas, where it is necessary to operate bus service in order to collect 
the school children, a native bus-driver is employed, who also serves 
as shop instructor and assistant in showing the native men the use 
of the shop tools. 

These day-school programs have brought the adults of the com- 
munity to the schools in ever increasing numbers. As an outcome 
health clinics have been incorporated in the schools, and a traveling 
field nurse and often a traveling field doctor make periodic visits to 
the schools to inspect and care for the children and also to take care 
of the parents and other adults who come to the school building for 
this service. 
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In many areas where day schools have been established, the In- 
dian population, despite continuing contact with whites over long 
periods of time, had resisted acquisition of the English language. In 
some full-blood areas a third of the children entering school come 
from homes in which English is not spoken. In others as high as nine 
in ten children are from non-English-speaking homes. 

With the advent of the day school an increasing interest in Eng- 
lish has arisen among the adults. This interest was first manifest in 
their often-expressed desire that their children should learn English 
and later by requests that they themselves be given opportunity to 
learn English in night classes and sometimes even in day-school 
groups. 

The day-school plant has increasingly become the center for a 
variety of community activities—meetings to discuss problems of 
community government, meetings to consider community concern 
with relief, discussions of better agricultural practices, and organi- 
zations of women and men for the renewal and the perpetuation of 
craft skills. Community recreation has also been fostered by the 
schools. Dances—native recreational dances, adaptations of early 
white dances, or modern white dances—are arranged at the com- 
munity school. In some of the larger buildings, libraries have been 
organized, which are opened in the evenings for adult use. Gym- 
nasiums and athletic fields are increasing in number and are open as 
much to the community as to the school children. In some areas it 
has been possible to arrange for periodic showing of motion pictures. 
Rodeos, celebrations, and in some cases Indian ceremonials are tend- 
ing to center in the day-school plant or playground. 

Between 1929 and 1939 the number of day schools increased from 
131 to 212, and the service and the facilities furnished by and 
through each of the schools have grown tremendously. 

During the same period the number of non-reservation boarding- 
schools has been reduced from 74 to 49, and reservation boarding- 
schools have been transformed into vocational high schools, many of 
which also operate on a day basis. Many reservations are so large 
and the populations are so scattered that the operation of a day 
school, even with efficient bus service, is of necessity limited to an 
area within a radius of approximately twenty miles from the school. 
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To provide vocational high school facilities for children living out- 
side this radius, it is necessary to continue operation of residential 
units for children who have completed the work of the first six grades 
in the outlying day schools. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RESERVATION HIGH SCHOOLS 


In the reservation high schools increasing attention is being paid 
to instruction in the intelligent utilization of the natural resources 
of the area. For example, at Pine Ridge, South Dakota—a Sioux 
reservation of between eight and nine thousand Indians who still 
hold title to more than a million and a half acres of land, much of 
which is suitable for grazing—the high school has developed a pro- 
gram of instruction centering in land use. The children in this school 
learn the cattle business by assuming complete care of cattle herds 
numbering almost a thousand head, grazing over approximately 
thirty-five thousand acres of reserved land. In addition, the school op- 
erates approximately two thousand acres of dry or irrigated land de- 
voted to garden crops and cattle feed. In the operation of this land 
boys and girls alike learn to use irrigation for the production of sub- 
sistence crops which may be suitably grown around many of their 
homes. The school owns a well-drilling outfit, and the pupil crew will 
drill a well for any Indian who can purchase the well-lining, pump, 
and other necessary equipment and who will contribute his own time 
to assist in doing the job. 

The science courses of the school are concerned with land and land 
use, plant and animal improvement, and similar practical applica- 
tions of modern science to living conditions within the area. The 
shops teach farm mechanics and train the pupils in the use of native 
materials and in the maintenance of wagons, automobiles, and farm 
machinery of the type which many families will own. The girls learn 
the care of small livestock, the maintenance of subsistence gardens, 
and skills in native handicrafts or in introduced homecrafts which 
may provide opportunities for more economical living or for in- 
creased cash income. 

In Oklahoma the Indian agricultural high schools place emphasis 
on dry farming, with enough experience in the use of irrigation to 
show how to use supplementary water to tide over periods of 
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drought. In these schools experience extends to beef and dairy cat- 
tle, small livestock, and handicrafts. Pupils in these schools often 
own farms, or land belonging to members of their families may be 
made available for their use. Each of these Oklahoma schools is 
equipped with from two thousand to eight thousand acres of farm 
land, all of which the pupils of the school are cultivating in practical 
units, similar in size and diversity to the lands which they or their 
families own. 

In Arizona and New Mexico the basic program is again agricul- 
tural, with emphasis on the use of irrigation where the water is se- 
cured from diverted streams, from wells, or by impounding surplus 
water during periods of greater rainfall. Emphasis in these schools 
is also placed on the breeding of improved livestock of the type best 
suited to the area and on the improvement and the perpetuation of 
the native handicrafts, which are much more alive and indigenous to 
the culture than are those in some of the northern areas. 

For some of the mixed bloods whose tendency is toward assimila- 
tion, vocational schools emphasizing the skilled trades are main- 
tained. These schools seek to fit the child for urban employment in 
areas favorable to Indian assimilation. Each of the vocational 
schools emphasizes training suited to the needs of the particular 
area and also assumes responsibility for vocational guidance and 
placement after graduation. In this way the school staff remains 
continuously aware of the opportunities for economic self-sufficiency 
or employment in the area from which the children are drawn and 
presumably adjusts its program of instruction to these changing 
needs. 

In most of the vocational schools where agriculture or stock- 
raising is the basic program, the older pupils receive a share of the 
proceeds. The contract with the school may take the form of a share- 
cropping agreement, by which the pupil undertakes to pay for the use 
of the land, the use of the tools, machinery, or horse-power by re- 
turning to the school a proportionate share of the:crop, retaining 
for his own use from 25 to 50 per cent. His personal portion may be 
used or sold, and the proceeds accumulated for use after graduation, 
reinvested in other activities, or used for clothing or other personal 
needs, as the pupil may deem wise. 
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In the livestock projects a pupil may earn livestock through his 
work or obtain it on a repayment basis. This stock may be retained 
and grazed on the school lands and, at graduation or before, may 
be taken as the nucleus for the boy’s personal herd or combined with 
his parents’ stock. Repayment cattle, for example, are those for 
which the pupils pay by returning to the school the first heifer calf. 
In this way the schools not only are offering practical vocational in- 
struction but are making it possible for the pupils to acquire the cap- 
ital needed for their start in life. 


BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION 


In the large areas, such as the Navajo or the Sioux reservations, 
where many of the older Indians do not speak English, a bilingual 
educational program is being undertaken, which will familiarize the 
Indians with a written form of their own language as well as with 
English. While a number of difficulties have impeded the program, 
reading materials are now in preparation for use in the schools of the 
Navajo reservation, and a second series is in progress for use in the 
schools of the several Sioux reservations. On a much smaller scale 
an experiment in bilingualism has been undertaken on the Hopi res- 
ervation, with a population of thirty-six hundred, where mimeo- 
graphed materials in both languages are already in use. 

In addition to the preparation of simple readers in the native 
language for use among the Navajos, a great deal of effort has been 
expended in the development of posters or mural newspapers, the 
illustrations of which are almost self-explanatory and which carry 
explanatory phrases in both English and the native language. These 
are displayed at schools, trading-posts, agency offices, and other 
centers where Indians gather and are used as illustrative material at 
discussions where the various subjects are presented by white or In- 
dian speakers. 

The greatest benefit expected from the written native languages is 
the opportunity provided of translating addresses into the native lan- 
guage before the speeches are delivered, so that the interpreters may 
be equipped with manuscripts carefully translated in advance, with 
phraseology which effectively conveys the intended meaning. A sub- 
stitution of this kind of material for the present hit-or-miss trans- 
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lations made spontaneously from the floor of many meetings should 
contribute to greater understanding of policies. At present most of 
the interpreters are persons whose education seldom has progressed 
beyond the high-school level and who naturally find difficulty in 
themselves understanding the intent of the English speaker and, 
therefore, are at a decided loss when attempting to translate it in- 
telligibly into the native language. 

The new written Navajo language was developed, in large part, 
to meet the acute need of explaining, to thousands of illiterate older 
Indians who know no English, the government program worked out 
in their behalf. Since a large part of their sixteen-million-acre reser- 
vation in New Mexico and Arizona is in jeopardy by reason of soil 
erosion, it is essential that the Indian Service and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service obtain the co-operation of the Indians toward saving 
their soil from destruction. Securing co-operation has proved diffi- 
cult where the barrier of language has made explanation of tech- 
nical matters almost impossible. The new medium of expression is 
expected to accomplish a great deal to meet this need. 
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A REPORT CARD FOR EVALUATING THE 
PROGRESS OF THE WHOLE CHILD 


ANNA B. FOREMAN 
Public Schools, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


* 


¥ SEPTEMBER, 1938, two schools in Allentown were designated 
as experimental schools to study the best means of developing 
character and citizenship. The first, the Garber-Horne School, is 
an elementary school consisting of eleven classes in Grades I-VI, 
a kindergarten class, and two groups of orthogenic backward chil- 
dren. The second, the Harrison-Morton School, is an elementary— 
junior high school, but the experiment was conducted only in the 
elementary division of twelve classes in Grades I-VI. Both of these 
schools are situated in a poorer section of the town. Later, at the 
request of the principal of another school, they were joined in the 
experiment by a third school located in a part of the town where the 
children, for the most part, come from homes much above average. 

Early in the term an attempt was made in both schools to group 
the classes homogeneously. The division was made largely on the 
basis of scores on group intelligence tests. Since in the Garber- 
Horne School there was only one fifth-grade class, small homogene- 
ous groups were set up within the larger group. Early in the experi- 
ment, however, it appeared that neither intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests nor ordinary observation of pupils’ growth served ade- 
quately to evaluate the development of the child. Preliminary ex- 
periments with records of behavior, in the form of episodes, seemed 
to indicate that such records were useful to teachers if not disclosed 
to parents. This discovery led to the need for a code for describing 
growth in behavior that could be used with parents. 

The ideas and the form of the report card were based on material 
that had first been used in the schools of Republic, Michigan, and 
further developed in the schools of Cleveland, Ohio. The principles 
involved in the report card, as first developed in Republic during 
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1916-17, were as follows: (1) The pupil’s marks in subjects were 
to be based on relative achievement in his class group, and achieve- 
ment was to be determined as objectively as possible by means of 
standard tests and comparative ranking of written work, drawings, 
etc. (2) Behavior was to be rated in terms of a code and reported 
in two forms: (a) desirable ways of behaving which the pupil had 
achieved and for which he deserved commendation and (6) desirable 
ways of behaving which the pupil had not yet attained but which he 
ought to attain. The idea was that a teacher has a right psychologi- 
cally to offer suggestions only after he has offered praise. 

The code was based originally on the analysis of hundreds of 
episodes of pupils’ behavior kept by teachers. The code was con- 
structed because, invariably, the use of these episodes in reports to 
parents aroused antagonism, whereas the codification of the essen- 
tial features of such episodes and the presentation of them in the 
psychological manner described here almost always secured the co- 
operation of parents and pupils in making the desired improvements 
and almost never aroused antagonism. 

The report was an attempt to show the all-round development in 
the life of the child. The teacher hoped to inform the parents of the 
progress that the child was making, not only in classroom subjects, 
but in social behavior as well. The report cards were issued four 
times each year. The first card was accompanied by a letter explain- 
ing the new form of report card and asking the parents’ co-operation 
in obtaining the desired development of the child. The several re- 
ports were kept on file, and at the end of the year the complete 
record was sent home to the parents. 

Accomplishments in subject matter were summarized in Part I 
of the report according to the work of the class in which the pupil 
was enrolled. His position in his group was the composite score of 
his achievement on a standard test and any objective tests of the 
teacher’s own devising. In each subject his position in the class was 
indicated as “‘upper quarter,” “middle half,” or “lower quarter.” If 
the pupil’s position in any subject was in the “middle half,” it was 
assumed that his work was fully up to standard for the grade. How- 
ever, a child was not necessarily failing if his position was in the 
“lower quarter.” 
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The development of habits and attitudes which make for good 
citizenship is of vital importance in the child’s education. Part II 
of the report indicated those traits in which the child, in the opin- 
ion of the teachers, needed further development. A code giving a 
list, stated in positive form, of desirable character traits was placed 
in the hands of each teacher. Before listing “traits needing develop- 
ment,” the teacher was asked to find two or three “traits deserving 
commendation.”’ Each teacher was asked to keep anecdotal records 
of behavior from which traits either deserving commendation or 
needing development were later listed on the report card in the lan- 
guage of the code, which is reproduced below. 


CoNcCRETE ACTS OF BEHAVIOR 
I. THINKING 


Standard 


General definition —Mental activity in the course of which the mind locates 
a difficulty and, in the process of solving the difficulty, arrives at a conclusion 
which is, to it, a new meaning, belief, act, or way of thinking 

Definition of standard—Thinking by pupils in study or recitation, and test 
of the quality and amount agreed upon and set down in the course of study or 
other practice standards 

Concrete Acts 
. Attains standard score for his grade in all standard tests 
. Attains average marks in school tests and on daily written work 
. Expresses himself clearly in his own words 
. Exhibits ready ability in reproducing in recitations the thinking that has 
been done before in mastering past work 
. Interprets intelligently any complex directions for work 
. Classifies and arranges material well 
. Defines accurately, though sometimes awkwardly 
. Locates and defines difficulties in material suitable for his grade 
. Proposes solutions to problems cautiously and tries them, selecting and 
rejecting material intelligently 
10. Reaches tentative conclusions and holds them tentatively while searching 
for more evidence 

11. Verifies conclusions carefully before considering them final 
12. Considers the bearings of conclusions carefully 
13. Accepts the true bearings of conclusions when they are pointed out 
14. Evaluates problems as well as the material used in the solution of problems 
15. Decides correctly when to depend on his own resources and when to seek 
help 
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II. KNOWLEDGE AND SKILL 
Standard 


General definition Information and practical efficiency in doing 

Definition of standard—Classroom practices and results as to knowledge and 
skill as set down in the course of study and other practice standards. (A course 
of study in which standards of procedure and results as to knowledge and skill 
required are not determined by objective measurement of both needs and re- 
sults, insofar as that is possible today, is hardly to be defended.) 


Concrete Acts 


. Attains standard scores for his grade in all standard tests 

. Attains normal grades on teacher’s and superintendent’s tests in subjects 
not covered by standard tests 

. Exhibits daily in the recitation a ready knowledge of facts and skill in funda- 
mental processes of the subject in hand 


Note: Whatever value is assigned to Items 2 and 3 should be apportioned 
about equally among the subjects for which the teacher is responsible and for 
which satisfactory standard tests have not yet been devised. 


III. INITIATIVE IN SOCIALLY SIGNIFICANT SITUATIONS 


Standard 
General definition—Ability and will to propose or choose, lay out, and 
carry forward work furthering the purpose of the individual and the group 
Definition of standard.—Pupils proposing or choosing, organizing, and carry- 
ing forward work furthering the educative purpose of school groups 


Concrete Acts 


. Asks questions worth while for the whole group to answer 

. Proposes problems essential to the progress of the group in the subject at 
hand 

. Examines material in advance so as to be of service to the teacher and the 
class in laying out the work for the following day or week; i.e., assists 
actively in making the assignment 

. Volunteers information and makes helpful suggestions in the course of the 
recitation 

. Seizes upon class problems for further reading or experiment 

. Prepares to contribute intelligently and offers promptly and eagerly to keep 
the topic, question, or problem going during the recitation 

. Calls attention to current literature, discoveries, inventions, or public af- 
fairs as related to topics or questions on hand 

. Proposes for group decision the game to be played during the play or lan- 
guage periods 
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9. Proposes changes in games and discusses the changes with teacher and 
pupils 
10. Is not idle when assigned work is finished, but finds useful work to do 
11. Discovers his weak points and practices to overcome them 
12. Does many useful things without being told 
13. Asks for needed information or suggestions when his own resources fail 


IV. MORALE IN DISPATCH OF WORK 
Standard 


General definition.—Confidence, courage, loyalty, self-reliance, promptness, 
and persistence with which work is performed 

Definition of standard.—Confident, courageous, loyal, self-reliant, prompt, 
and persistent spirit of pupils at work 


Concrete Acts 


1. Attends school regularly and arrives promptly at the opening of each ses- 
sion 
. Is cheerful and agreeable when he cannot have his own way 
. Moves to and from classes and about halls in a prompt and orderly manner 
. Is loyal to teachers and the work they assign 
. Is loyal to school officers and the rules they make and enforce 
. Is loyal to the school and its undertakings 
. Obeys all ordinary requests promptly and cheerfully and in spirit as well 
as letter 
. Does not talk back or sulk when corrected 
9. Does not fret or worry over school tasks but seeks to understand them and 
does his best cheerfully 
10. Does not cry, whine, or tattle over little things 
11. Is not discouraged by defeat or failure 
12. Does hard or otherwise disagreeable work without expectation of praise 
13. Works in the confidence that he and his classmates can do what other boys 
and girls have done and are doing, and a little more 
14. Relies upon his own efforts in preparing a lesson 
15. Undertakes with courage work he knows to be difficult 
16. Finishes assigned lessons even if he is compelled to spend more time on them 
than some of his brighter classmates 
17. Begins work promptly and plunges into the heart of it 
18. Faces duties and responsibilities squarely, does not “sidestep” or “pass the 
buck” 
19. Does not hunt for and elect supposed “snap courses” 
20. Is conscious of some of the important habits which go to make up a worthy 
character and strives to act so that these habits will be formed 
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Vv. EMOTIONAL REACTION 


Standard 
General definition —Feelings and actions growing out of feelings 
Definition of standard——Appreciation resulting in immediate pleasure, and 
emotion leading to action which is of individual and social value 


Concrete Acts 


. Appreciates standards of achievement in school subjects and wants to at- 
tain them 

. Appreciates standards of achievement in school subjects and wants his 
class and his school to attain them 

. Takes pride, but not foolish pride, in his class, school, city, state, or nation 

. Takes pride in superior workmanship and will not do slipshod work 

. Takes pride in the character of his associates and chooses them so that he 
will not be ashamed of them 

. Takes pride in cleanliness of person, schoolroom, premises, and streets 

. Wants to serve his class, school, town, state, and nation 

. Enjoys good music, literature, and art 

. Likes innocent fun on every proper occasion 

. Enjoys school exercises: rhythm, story-games, free games, etc. 

. Gets a true emotional reaction out of insight into external truth either in 
science or in religion and morals 


. Feels and expresses reverence for ties of friendship, family, and religion 
. Does any desirable act because he wants to be helpful and refrains from 
undesirable acts because he dislikes them 
4. Appreciates kindly motives in others and gets satisfaction out of expressing 
his appreciation 
. Values the personality of others and his own as well 
. In the classroom his acts of service are popular 


VI. ETHICAL SELF-CONTROL IN SITUATIONS SOCIALLY SIGNIFICANT 


Standard 
General definition.—Inhibition of actions which would interfere with carry- 
ing forward the purposes of social groups 
Definition of standard.—Inhibition, in the classroom and other group units 
of the school, of conduct interfering with carrying forward educative activity 


Concrete Acts 
. Obeys requests promptly and cheerfully 
2. Obeys the rules of the school 
. Enters the room and leaves the room quietly and inconspicuously, espe- 
cially during school hours 
. Avoids coughing or spitting in public 
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. Does not intrude on another person’s privacy or take his time unjustly 

. Does not “delay the game” 

. Tells the truth without evasion 

. Borrows little and returns borrowed articles promptly and in good condition 
. Does not steal or even borrow without permission 

10. 
. Keeps promises made and avoids rash promises 
12. 
13. 
14. 
ts. 


Keeps appointments 


Does not copy work or seek unfair help from others 

Will not permit copying or give unfair help to others 

Does not “bluff” in the recitation 

Does not bribe, trade, blackmail (threaten to tell), or use any other undue 
influence to have his own way in athletics or other school affairs 

Controls temper and avoids quarrels 

Does not allow himself to be bribed, intimidated, or influenced unduly in 
any way in school affairs 

Does not tattle but will not allow the interests of the school to suffer or in- 
justice to be done because of lack of information he could supply 

Does not tease or bully weaker persons nor allow others to do so without 
protest 

Co-operates in protecting school buildings, premises, and streets from litter, 
such as fruit skins, paper, and marking 


VII. DEPORTMENT 
Standard 


General definition —The manner, bearing, or style of a person in doing things 
Definition of standard—Easy, natural, graceful, and courteous use of cor- 
rect form in doing things 


Concrete Acts 


. Sits well back in seat, leaning forward from his hips, feet on floor, head 


erect, and forearms resting easily on desk when writing or working at desk 


. Rises easily from seat, stands erect on both feet, free from desk, in reciting 


and sits again easily 


. Walks or runs lightly in moving about classrooms and halls 
. Speaks and reads clearly and distinctly so that every person in the room 


can hear 


. Holds book or paper in correct position when reading orally 
. Passes and collects materials quietly and easily 

. Takes out and puts away work quickly, quietly, and neatly 
. Puts on and takes off wraps quickly and quietly 

. Does not stop work to stare at visitors 

. Is courteous 


a) Is unassuming 
b) Avoids abrupt speech and coarse manners 
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c) Laughs and talks quietly 
d) Does not rush or crowd in halls 
e) Allows others to enter doors ahead of him 
f) Keeps to the right 
g) Avoids passing between persons in conversation or in front of anyone 
h) Grants a favor or acknowledges one easily 

11. Does not put pencils or pen in the mouth or fingers in mouth or nose 

12. Dresses neatly and is clean 

13. Keeps working materials in order on desk and at the board 

14. Turns in neat work 

15. Responds, when addressed, pleasantly and in good form, answering ques- 
tions, ‘Yes, Miss ”. “No, Miss ”: or giving information in 
clear sentences 








If a child was failing of promotion in any subject at any time 
during the year, a ‘Special Report” was sent to the parents as a 
warning. This report contained a suggestion that a conference be 
arranged with the school, and it was required that the report be 
signed and returned. 

All the workers connected with the experimental schools believed 
that the report card should contain three features: (1) a friendly 
note explaining what the use of this type of report card hoped to 
accomplish; (2) easily understood, objective information about the 
achievement of the pupil in the common school subjects in relation 
to his own group; and (3) objective information about the pupil’s 
progress in forming desirable habits of character and citizenship. 

In the following year eight more elementary schools, upon invita- 
tion, joined in the experiment of developing a new type of report 
card, the total then being eleven out of twenty-one schools. All the 
features developed in the report card of 1938-39 were retained, 
and some additions were made. The report form used in 1939-40 
is reproduced in Figures 1 and 2. 

Even with the closer grouping it was found that discrepancies 
existed between intelligence and achievement, and discrepancies con- 
tinued to exist between achievement in subjects within a grade. 
These discrepancies led to the revision of the report card to include 
a mark in effort. This change and the other alterations made in the 
report card resulted from recommendations by teachers and princi- 
pals who had used the form in the previous year. The effort mark is 
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figured by comparing a child’s ranks in intelligence and achievement, 
with allowance for “probable error” of the ranks used. For example, 
20 per cent is taken of, let us say, a class of forty pupils, which would 
allow for a probable error of eight points. If a pupil’s rank in intelli- 
gence is 1 in a class of forty and his achievement is 8, his effort mark 
is B; but, if his achievement rank is 9 or any rank lower than 9g, 
his effort mark is C. In like manner, if a pupil’s rank in intelligence 
is 27 and his achievement rank 12, his effort mark is A. In other 
words, if a pupil is achieving to the degree one might expect from 
his intelligence quotient, his effort mark is always B; if he achieves 
more than one would normally expect, his effort mark is A; and, if 
he achieves less than one might expect, his mark is C. 

Instead of sending out four reports a year, as formerly, the card 
was condensed to serve for all four rating periods. ‘Special Re- 
ports” were again used if any pupils were failing. Conferences were 
encouraged with the parents to discuss individual problems. There 
is a decided feeling among the teachers that the concentrated effort 
to improve definite traits of character in children has resulted in 
the improvement of ways of behaving among the pupils of those 
schools in which the new report has been in use. At the date of this 
writing, with the exception of two schools, all principals in the city 
have asked to use the new report in their schools for the year 1940- 
41. One of the tasks for this year will be the revision of the code, 
not so much with the idea of eliminating or adding material, but 
rather from the standpoint of making the statements shorter and 
more adaptable for use by the teachers. 
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A REMEDIAL-READING SPECIALIST IN 
EVERY SCHOOL 


E. W. DOLCH 
University of Illinois 


* 


ma a school system cannot have a reading supervisor, an 
excellent plan is to have one teacher in each building make a 
special study of remedial reading and thus develop into somewhat of 
a specialist in that field. In every school there is, as a rule, at least 
one teacher who feels keenly the handicap suffered by the poor 
readers and who would find a distinct pleasure in learning more and 
more about the fascinating subject of remedial reading. By foliow- 
ing this interest, that teacher could, year by year, accumulate a 
special knowledge about reading and a special skiil in handling 
reading cases that would make him an invaluable consultant for 
other teachers in the school. He would be much pleased to have 
reading problems brought to him. If he did not know the answer 
immediately, he would know how to find it. Here is an opportunity 
for an aggressive and ambitious teacher to open up a field of absorb- 
ing interest and to be of outstanding service in the community. 

The first step toward becoming a specialist in reading is for the 
teacher to become familiar with at least a few of the books in this 
field. From the large number available, the following would be a 
beginning. 

Emmett Albert Betts, The Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties. 
Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1936. 

Edward William Dolch, A Manual for Remedial Reading. Champaign, Illi- 
nois: Garrard Press, 1939. 

Donald D. Durrell, Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1940. 

Arthur I. Gates, The Improvement of Reading. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1935 (revised). 

Albert J. Harris, How To Increase Reading Ability. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1940. 
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Samuel A. Kirk, Teaching Reading to Slow-learning Children. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. 

Paul Witty and David Kopel, Reading and the Educative Process. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1939. 


Next, the teacher should have at hand many of the helpful maga- 
zine articles that are appearing constantly on the improvement of 
reading. He should, therefore, be a subscriber to the Elementary 
School Journal and to the Elementary English Review. These maga- 
zine articles give the latest ideas and methods of the many teachers 
and experts who are working on remedial reading. If possible, back 
files of these magazines should be obtained, or certain back numbers 
containing articles of special interest to a particular school should be 
purchased. 

Third, out of the vast number of reading tests, the teacher will 
want to begin with a few and later try more and more tests when he 
feels more sure of what he wants to learn from them. He will first 
want one or two tests which give a rough general estimate of a child’s 
reading ability. For general grade placement of children who may 
be reading at the primary-grade levels, the Detroit Reading Test, 
Tests I and II for Grades II and III (World Book Company), 
serves very well. In the middle grades the poor readers may also need 
the Detroit Reading Test, Tests I and II, or they may be tried out 
with the Gates Reading Survey (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity) or the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achievement 
Tests (World Book Company). With this experience as a basis the 
teacher will want to go on to still other tests, and he may well find 
some which please him better. 

Fourth, the problem of analyzing the reading process and ascer- 
taining in exactly what ways a child is handicapped arises. The silent- 
reading tests mentioned and perhaps others will be found helpful 
in making this diagnosis. The most dependable method is for the 
teacher to develop skill in listening to the child’s oral reading and 
thereby telling what the pupil is doing when he reads. Only when 
the teacher discovers what methods the child is using, can he tell 
where the trouble is. For this purpose the teacher needs the first four 
or five books of a good series of reading textbooks in which there is 
no grade marking. “The Children’s Bookshelf” (Ginn and Company) 
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is one such series which is widely used. The teacher hands the 
child one of the books which the pupil is reasonably sure to find easy 
and asks him to read something, picking a selection which will inter- 
est him and which he will not think is intended for too young chil- 
dren. As the teacher listens, he will be estimating (1) sight vocabu- 
lary, (2) sounding ability, and (3) comprehension. Comprehension 
is shown somewhat by the method of oral reading but is best esti- 
mated by talking over with the child what he has read. During this 
period of oral reading the child will show many bad habits into 
which he may have drifted. The teacher who wishes to be especially 
prepared in remedial reading will get much practice in listening to 
children read and in diagnosing the difficulty as he listens. He will 
check the correctness of this diagnosis by further study and thus 
will rapidly learn what are the indications of the various troubles 
that children have. An additional method is for the teacher to use 
the Gray Standardized Oral Reading Check Tests (Public School 
Publishing Company). On the sheet containing this series of para- 
graphs, ranging from easy to difficult, the teacher will make a 
permanent record of what the child does as he reads. The sheet can 
be kept as a record for further study and for a comparison later on to 
determine what progress has been made. 

Fifth, the teacher studying reading will become expert at finding 
the causes for a child’s difficulties, since the causes must often be re- 
moved before much help can be given. Chief among these causes 
are home conditions, past school history, sensory defects, and low 
intelligence. The teacher who studies reading cases will learn how 
certain family situations may block a child’s learning to read and 
how certain school experiences, especially the experiences of the first 
year of school, may do the same thing. He will learn how to test 
sight and hearing and to correct any speech defects there may be. 
Finally, he will learn how to test intelligence by the Stanford-Binet 
or other nonreading tests or how to estimate the child’s intelligence 
from his actions. All this knowledge is part of the equipment of one 
who wishes to help poor readers. 

Sixth, the teacher who is to specialize in remedial reading will 
want to attend a reading clinic where he will see the methods used 
with actual cases. There he will see more and learn more about 
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reading and about reading difficulties than he could learn by himself 
in a much greater length of time. Most large universities now have 
reading clinics or give courses which afford students practice in 
clinical methods. 

Finally, the teacher reading specialist will develop a battery of 
methods from many sources. The books and magazines on the sub- 
ject give many methods. A teacher will find some of them useful and 
others not. He will develop methods of his own. He should have at 
hand the book Reading Aids through the Grades.* Any methods, to be 
useful, must be suited to the special case and be built upon some 
interest or purpose of the child. The reading teacher will become 
skilful in discovering a child’s interests and in using them. 

This article has sketched a program which is within the reach of 
any teacher who loves children and who feels deeply their need for 
better reading. Every school has such teachers and would benefit 
greatly if they were encouraged to work in this field. All that is 
needed is a small expenditure for books and materials and some 
relief from the pressure of other special duties. The rest is a matter 
of time and experience, but the results are sure for the children and 
the school. 


t David H. Russell, Etta E. Karp, and Edward I. Kelly, Reading Aids through the 
Grades: Two Hundred and Twenty-five Remedial Reading Activities. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1938. 





SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. THe Supyect FrELDS—COoNTINUED 
xk 


owe list of references is the third of the annual series relating 
to instruction at the elementary-school level. The first list con- 
tains items on the curriculum, methods of teaching and study, and 
supervision. The second list contains items grouped under the fol- 
lowing subject fields: reading, English, spelling, handwriting, the 
social sciences, and geography. The present list covers the remaining 
subject fields at the elementary-school level and is the last of the 
series of three dealing with elementary-school instruction. 


ARITHMETIC 
G. T. BUSWELL 
University of Chicago 
The following references were selected from articles and books 
published from July, 1939, to June, 1940. They contained both criti- 
cal and research materials. 6 


602. BERGLUND-GRAY, GuNBORG. “Difficulty of the Arithmetic Processes,” 
Elementary School Journal, XL (November, 1939), 198-203. 
A study of difficulty of number processes as related to serial position of the 
process in a problem and other processes which appear in the same problem. 


603. Bonn, E. A. “Improving Instruction in Arithmetic,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XXXIII (May, 1940), 195-209. 
A critical article on the teaching of arithmetic. 

604. Boss, MaBEt E. “Arithmetic, Then and Now,” School and Society, LI 
(March 23, 1940), 391-92. 
A comparison of scores on the Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Test given in St. 
Louis in 1916 and again in 1938. 

605. BRAMHALL, Epwin W. “An Experimental Study of Two Types of Arith- 
metic Problems,” Journal of Experimental Education, VIII (September, 
1939), 36-38. 
A study of the use of “conventional-type” and “imaginative-type” problems 
for the improvement of problem-solving ability in Grade VI. 
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. BRAVERMAN, BENJAMIN. “Does a Year’s Exposure to Algebra Improve a 
Pupil’s Ability in Arithmetic?” Mathematics Teacher, XXXII (Novem- 
ber, 1939), 301-12. 

A quantitative study leading to the hypothesis that algebra may serve to im- 
prove the arithmetical skill of high-school pupils. 

. BROWNELL, WILLIAM A. “Borrowing in Subtraction,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XX XIII (February, 1940), 415-24. 

A review and summary of the author’s extended study published in the mono- 
graph entitled Learning as Reorganization: A Study in Third Grade Arithmetic 
(Duke University Research Studies in Education, No. 3. Durham, North Caro- 
lina: Duke University Press, 1939). 

. BRUECKNER, LEO J., and MELBYE, Harvey O. “Relative Difficulty of 
Types of Examples in Division with Two-Figure Divisors,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXXIII (February, 1940), 401-14. 

Supplies quantitative data regarding difficulties in different types of division 
examples. Studies mental level required for various degrees of success. 

. BruEestLe, Davw P. “The Application of Percentage: Arithmetic or So- 
cial Studies?” Twenty-sixth Annual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, 1930, 
XXVI, 311-15. University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. XX XIX, 
No. 38. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1939. 

A good discussion of the teaching of arithmetic for purposes of quantitative 
thinking. Gives illustrations of such uses. 

. DickEy, JoHN W. “Readiness for Arithmetic,” Elementary School Journal, 
XL (April, 1940), 592-98. 

A critical discussion plus a bibliography of thirty-one references. 

. GROSSNICKLE, Foster E. “Constancy of Error in Learning Division with 
a Two-Figure Divisor,” Journal of Educational Research, XX XIII (No- 
vember, 1939), 189-96. 

A study of persistence of errors in learning to divide by a two-figure number. 
Based on 221 pupils in Grade IV. 

. Quantitative Aspects of Experiencing in the Elementary School. Bulletin No. 
360. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1939. Pp. vili+222. 

A course of study with several unusual features. An introductory chapter 
makes use of research findings in answering teachers’ questions. 

. RispEN, Grapys. “What Price Mechanization? Some Notes on Arithme- 
tic Learning in the Modern School,” Progressive Education, XVII (Feb- 
ruary, 1940), 86-93. 

Some case reports showing maladjustments in learning arithmetic. 

. SLEIGHT, E. R. ‘The Craft of Nombrynge,” Mathematics Teacher, XXXII 
(October, 1939), 243-48. 

An interesting historical account, showing methods of performing number 
operations in the fifteenth century. 
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615. WHEELER, LESTER R. “A Comparative Study of the Difficulty of the 100 
Addition Combinations,’ Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, LIV (June, 1939), 295-312. 

A new body of data, with some doubtful conclusions. 

616. Witson, Guy M. “A New Incidence of Learning for the Fundamentals 
of Arithmetic,” Jour: ul of Educational Research, XXXIII (February, 
1940), 425-33. 

Discusses standards of achievement on the basis of distribution of scores on 
the Wilson Addition Process Test. 

617. Witson, Guy M., StonE, Mitprep B., and DALRYMPLE, CHARLES O. 
Teaching the New Arithmetic. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 

1939. Pp. xii+458. 
A general textbook on the teaching of arithmetic. 


SCIENCE? 


WARREN W. McSpappEN 


American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
New York City 


This list of selected references on science in the elementary school 
includes articles, brochures, research studies, and books published 
between June, 1939, and June, 1940. In comparison with other 


years there are conspicuously few research studies. There is a slight 
increase in the number of “units” and other materials of assistance 
to classroom teachers. The list this year notes one popular elemen- 
tary science series completed, another revised, and a new one under 
way—all unmistakable signs of the continued growth of science in 
elementary schools. Last year attention was called to the fact that 
the rich area of conservation had not been probed deeply. This year 
it is pleasing to report that the field has received a large share of 
attention. 
618. BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR L., MELROSE, Mary, and BLoucu, GLENN O. Dis- 

covering Our World, Book III. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1939. 

Pp. 464. 

This textbook completes the popular “Basic Studies in Science”’ series for the 


upper half of the elementary school. It is divided into ten units and is well 
illustrated. 


See also Item 109 (Renner) in the list of selected references appearing in the Feb- 
ruary, 1940, number of the School Review. Item so1 (Enriching the Curriculum for the 
Elementary-School Child) in the October, 1940, number of the Elementary School Journal 
contains the following article of importance for science: Dorotliea M. Wein, ‘“‘County- 
wide Teacher Participation in Developing a Science Program.” 
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619. BEDELL, Ratpu. “The Science Interests of Successful Elementary Teach- 
ers,” Science Education, XXIV (April, 1940), 193-99. 
From a survey of 238 highly selected, successful elementary-school teachers, 
the author finds that their likes are largely in nature-study, geography, biology, 
homemaking, and elementary mathematics; that their dislikes are engineering, 
health, physics, chemistry, geology, and advanced mathematics; and that they 
show fewer likes for science than do women in general. 


. BERNAL, J.D. The Social Function of Science. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1939. Pp. xvi+482. 
This book has nothing to do with the teaching of science at any level, yet it is 
of inestimable value to any science teacher. Divided into two parts, “What 
Science Does” and ‘‘What Science Could Do,’’ it is a challenging presentation 
of many social and economic problems directly or indirectly dependent for 
solution on the direction in which man applies research and technology. 


. BLoucH, GLENN O. “Learning about Our Plant Neighbors,” Instructor, 
XLVIII (September, 1939), 47-56; “Light and How It Helps Us,” zbid., 
XLIX (January, 1940), 45-54; ‘Insects and Their Relation to Man,” 
ibid., XLIX (March, 1940), 39-48. 

Three illustrated units in elementary science, with problems and suggested 
procedures for the primary, middle, and upper grades. 


. Brovcu, GLENN O. “Your Science Question Box,” Instructor (monthly). 


Under this title a counselor service in science is offered to teachers in the ele- 
mentary school. While the suggestions offered in answer to questions sent in 
_are necessarily brief, teachers will obtain valuable assistance from them. 


. Brink, Ipa K. “Science Excursions in Winter,” Instructor, XLIX (Jan- 
uary, 1940), 25, 68. 
An excellent article on out-of-doors experiences in science. It describes six 
types of field trips and shows the need for careful planning before and during 
the trip. 

. CAHALANE, Victor H. “Deer of the World,” National Geographic Maga- 
zine, LXXVI (October, 1939), 463-510. 
An informative article, containing many illustrations, twenty-three of which 
are paintings in color. 

. CALDWELL, Otis W. “Elementary Science for Different Ability Levels,” 
Science Education, XXIV (March, 1940), 133-38. 
After pointing out the need for taking account of varying capacities of children 
in science—a subject in which there is much research needed—the author pro- 
poses an experiment to accomplish it. 

. CHAMPION, Paut V. Birdhouses. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1939. Pp. 96. 
A simply written, well-illustrated book on the building of birdhouses and bird- 
feeding stations. 
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. CHAPMAN, WENDELL, and CHAPMAN, Lucie. “Lords of the Rockies,” Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, LXXVI (July, 1939), 87-128. 


Describes the variety of animal life in the Rocky Mountains. Well illustrated 
with many natural color photographs. 


. Curtis, Francis D. “Some Points To Be Considered in Teaching Elemen- 
tary Science,” Science Education, XXIV (March, 1940), 121-25. 

The author advises teachers of elementary-school science to be vigilant lest 
certain secondary-school practices influence their work unfavorably. Such poor 
practices as teaching facts as ends, exclusive use of deduction, and formalization 
of experimentation are discussed. 


. Davis, C. B. “Ants,” Grade Teacher, LVI (June, 1939), 32-33, 67. 


A unit for the upper elementary school. Contains excellent suggestions on 
making ants’ nests for use in the classroom. 


. Davis, WARREN M. “Preparation of Ohio Elementary Teachers in the 
Field of Science,” School Science and Mathematics, XL (March, 1940), 
238-43. 

A study of the science backgrounds of 668 elementary-school teachers. 


. Elementary School Science: A Syllabus for Elementary Schools, Grades 1-6. 
University of the State of New York Bulletin No. 1157. Albany, New 
York: University of the State of New York Press, 1939. Pp. 182. 


A revision of the course of study for science in the elementary schools of the 
state of New York. 


. ForRLER, GLADYS; UNDERWOOD, MERIDEL; and Pratt, MARjoriE. “Pri- 
mary Children Experience Science,” School Science and Mathematics, 
XXXIX (June, 1939), 514-109. 

Describes the science experiences of primary-grade children in the Shorewood 
(Wisconsin) schools. 


. GARRISON, CHARLOTTE G. Science Experiences for Little Children. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. Pp. xxii+112. 
The author, a kindergarten-first-grade teacher in the Horace Mann School of 


Teachers College, draws on her experience for the science activities described 
in this book. 


. Haypon, Rosa NAVARRO DE; MonrtALvo, ANDRES; and MAsTER, MARIA 
A. RuIzANCcHEZ DE. “Curricular Developments in the Teaching of Sci- 
ence in Puerto Rico,” Science Education, XXIII (November, 19309), 
335742. 


A discussion of the newer program of science-teaching, teacher preparation, 
equipment, and visual education, with specific recommendations for improve- 
ment of the entire field. 
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635. Knox, WARREN; STONE, GEORGE; MEISTER, Morris; and NosteE, Doris. 
The Wonderworld of Science: Book I, pp. 128; Book II, pp. 160; and 
Book III, pp. 192. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. 
Textbooks for the first, second, and third years in a new textbook series for 
elementary-school science. 


636. New Pathways in Science: Changes All around Us by Gerald S. Craig 

and Sara E. Baldwin, pp. 286; Our Earth and Sky by Gerald S. Craig 
and Sara E. Baldwin, pp. 292; The Earth and Life upon It by Gerald S. 
S. Craig and Beatrice Davis Hurley, pp. 368; From Sun to Earth by 
Gerald S. Craig, Margaret G. Condry, and Katherine E. Hill, pp. 438; 
The Earth Then and Now by Gerald S. Craig, Goldie M. Johnson, and 
June E. Lewis, pp. 480. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1940. 
The series, “Pathways in Science,’ first published in 1932, has had much in- 
fluence on the content taught and the method used in elementary science. 
Since 1932 “Pathways” has been used in thousands of schools in the United 
States and foreign countries. This year the series was revised and is now called 
“New Pathways in Science.” Five of the books in the seven-book series are 
available for inclusion in this year’s listing. Some new content has been added, 
and much of the old has been treated with greater social orientation. The 
writer is especially pleased to see the emphasis placed on conservation of 
natural resources wherever opportunity offered. 


. PALMER, E. LAuRENCE. ‘Fields in Winter,” Cornell Rural School Leaflet, 
XXXIII (January, 1940), 3-32. 
The theme for the 1939-40 Leaflets emphasizes conservation. This issue dis- 
cusses land use as it relates to the preservation of small animal life. Well illus- 
trated, it contains many helpful suggestions to teachers. 


. “Soil Conservation—List of Publications and Conservation Charts.’ 
Washington: Soil Conservation Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, 1940 (revised). Pp. 13 (mimeographed). 

This list contains many useful government publications on soil conservation 
that teachers may obtain free or at low cost. 


. STRONG, HELEN M. “Science and Land Use,” Science Education, XXIV 
(March, 1940), 149-54. 
In this article the author, in charge of educational relations with the Soil 
Conservation Service of the federal government, shows how science can con- 
tribute to a study of soil-conservation problems and how they can be ap- 
proached through children’s experiences. 


. WittiaMs, Atice Marietta. Children’s Choices in Science Books. Child 

Development Monographs, No. 27. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1939. Pp. xiv+164. 
An interesting and thoroughly readable account of the kinds of science-books 
chosen by children left to their own devices. Valuable for classroom teachers 
and for elementary-school librarians in determining what types of science 
books to purchase. 
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641. Zim, HERBERT S. ‘Development of a Program of Elementary Science,” 
Elementary School Journal, XL (May, 1940), 657-69. 
An interesting account of the elementary-science program in the Ethical Cul- 
ture Schools, New York City. 


MUSIC: 


ANNE E. PIERCE 
University of Iowa 
642. JACKSON, GRACE Rocers. “No Child Is Tone Deaf,” Parents’ Magazine, 
XV (August, 1940), 22, 35, 42. 
Gives suggestions for helping children who have difficulty carrying a tune. 
643. KWALWASSER, JAcoB. “Slow Practice versus Fast Practice,” Music Edu- 
cators Journal, XXVI (March, 1940), 52, 54. 
This article sets forth reasons for fast rather than slow practice as an aid in 
correcting halting, stumbling methods of playing. 
644. PETE, Louris E. “Music Department Administration in a Small City,” 
Music Educators Journal, XXVI1 (September, 1939), 22-23, 74-75. 


The author discusses personnel of the department, the curriculum, budget, and 
equipment in the public schools of Ashland, Ohio, in which he is director and 
supervisor of music. 


645. PrercE, ANNE E. “Music in the Modern School,” Music Educators Jour- 
nal, XXVI (May, 1940), 13, 65. 
States reasons why plans must be modified to fit needs of the time and indi- 
cates some desirable changes that have been made and others that should be 
made. 

646. ScHotes, Percy A. A List of Books about Music in the English Language. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. 64. 


This classified list of books was prepared as an appendix to the Oxford Com- 
panion to Music by the same author. 


647. SPAETH, SIGMUND. “Recreational Music,” Recreation, XX XIII (January, 
1940), 565-69, 588. 
A description of different types of toy instruments. The author thinks not 
only that such instruments are fun in themselves but that they lead to higher 
musical activities. 


t See also Items 239 (Bean), 246 (Normann), and 249 (Tindall) in the list of selected 
references appearing in the March, 1940, number of the School Review. Item 420 (Child 
Development and the Curriculum) in the September, 1939, number of the Elementary 
School Journal contains the following article of importance for music: Arthur T. 
Jersild, “Music.” Item sor (Enriching the Curriculum for the Elementary-School Child) 
in the October, 1940, number of the Elementary School Journal contains two articles 
of importance for music: Gustav Patz, “Developing Appreciation of Instrumental 
Music in the Primary Grades”; Florence C. Mortimer, “Using Symphony Concerts 
To Enrich the Music Program.” 
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648. UssHER, Bruno Dav. “Film Music and School Music,” Music Educa- 
tors Journal, XXVI (February, 1940), 18-19. 


Treats of music in the better motion pictures. The author points out that 
music in connection with the movie plays an important part in the musical 
training of boys and girls. He urges teachers to make more effective use of 
available material and to demand that more and better music be used. 


649. WarD, SyLvAn D. The Instrumental Director’s Handbook. Chicago: Ru- 
bank, Inc., 1940. Pp. 94. 
Among problems treated are getting pupils interested in music, the use of 
exploratory instruments, tests, raising money, the rehearsal, organization and 
procedure of the class lesson, and caring for music and instruments. A list of 
magazines and seating plans for different organizations are given to help the 
teacher. 


650. WRIGHT, FRANCES. Elementary Music Education. Los Angeles, California: 
Lymanhouse, 1940. Pp. 238. 
A manual dealing with important phases of music instruction in the elemen- 
tary grades, such as child voice, music reading and theory, use of the piano 
and phonograph, methods of teaching, music appreciation, creative music, 
music for public performance, and characteristics of the good teacher. Reading 
references and questions are given at the end of each chapter, and a classified 
bibliography appears at the end of the book. 


ART? 


W. G. WHITFORD 
University of Chicago 


651. DEUCHER, SYBIL, and WHEELER, OPAL. Millet Tilled the Soil. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. 96. 
Companion volume to Giotto Tended the Sheep by the same authors. Second 
book of a series planned to acquaint children with famous artists and their 
work. The boyhood life and later career of Francois Millet are presented. 
Attractive colored crayon sketches illustrate the text, and halftone reproduc- 
tions show famous examples of art produced by the master-painter. 


652. FRASER, GRACE Lovat. Doll Making at Home. New York: Studio Pub- 
lications, Inc., 1940. Pp. 64. 


A handy little book providing patterns and general instructions for making a 
variety of types of dolls. 


653. Kronguist, E., and PELIKAN, A. G. Simple Metalwork. New York: Stu- 
dio Publications, Inc., 1940. Pp. 96. 


Number 23 in the “How To Do It” series. Discusses workshop, tools, ma- 
terials, design, and processes of working in metal. Includes projects in cutting, 


t See also Item 286 (Léwenfeld) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
May, 1940, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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annealing, soldering, hammering, etching, and other techniques of metal fabri- 
cation suited to the limitations of public-school workrooms. Contains good 
illustrations of processes and finished products of the craft. 


654. LANG, Martin. Character Analysis through Color. Westport, Connecticut: 
Crimson Press, 1940. Pp. 80. 
Presents a discussion of “colorogy as a new and accurate method of character 
analysis.” While presenting valuable data pertaining to the psychology of 
color, the book must be considered more as a treatise having value for applica- 
tion to entertainment, parties, etc., than foruse in a serious educational program. 


655. Meter, Norman C. (editor). Studies in the Psychology of Art, Vol. III. 

University of Iowa Studies in Psychology, No. XXIII. Psychological 
Monographs, Vol. LI, No. 5. Columbus, Ohio: American Psychological 
Association, Inc. (Ohio State University), 1939. Pp. viii+158. 
Contains an introduction by Norman C. Meier and reports of research studies 
by various authors on the following topics: aesthetic appreciation, function of 
unity in aesthetic perception, variation in the perception of aesthetic qualities 
in paintings, variability in preferences for simple forms, consistency in aesthetic 
judgment, creative imagination in children and adults, passive creative imagi- 
nation, re-creative imagination, reconstructive imagination, effect of lectures 
about art principles on art production, and factors in artistic aptitude . 


656. Mirza, Youet B. The Rug That Went to Mecca. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1938, 1939. Pp. x+60. 
Astory for children describing the life of a family engaged in making the famous 
Persian rugs. All details of rug-making are presented, from the shearing of the 
sheep to the completed rug and the final trip to Mecca to dispose of the product. 


657. NEWBERRY, CLARE TuRLAY. Drawing a Cat. New York: Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1940. Pp. 64. 
Miss Newberry is the author of several popular books for children dealing with 
the subject of cats. This charming little volume explains her method of sketch- 
ing and the secret of capturing the spirit and nature of the subject. Contains 
over a hundred small sketches of cats. Invaluable as a guide for teachers of 
drawing. 

658. NORLING, ERNEST R. Perspective Made Easy. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1939. Pp. xii+204. 
A manual containing twenty simplified “steps,” or lessons, as keys for correct 
perspective drawing. The following fundamental concepts, and many others, 
are presented: line of vision, horizon line, vanishing point, foreshortening and 
convergence, eye-level, one- and two-point perspective, angular and curvi- 
linear perspective, up-and-down points, parallel lines, shades and shadows, and 
reflections. 

659. PAYANT, FELIx. Create Something. Columbus, Ohio: Design Publishing 
Co., 1939. Pp. 166. 
Presents a wide variety of materials on the creative arts for the beginner, in- 
cluding line and chalk drawing, block-printing, easel and mural painting, 
lettering, poster-making, textiles, leather-tooling, pottery, modeling, puppetry, 
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mask-making, paper construction, wood-carving, toy-making, metalcraft, and 
photography. The topics of art appreciation, mediums and materials, and 
creative artists are discussed. Profusely illustrated. 


660. PERRY, EvADNA Kraus. Crafts for Fun. New York: William Morrow & 
Co., 1940. Pp. 278. 
Excellent basic instruction for creative design in ten crafts: linoleum-block 
printing, clay modeling and pottery, working with wood, bookmaking, spatter- 
ing, weaving, knotting, embroidery, using sheet cork, modeling metal foil. 


661. Record of the Conventions at Cleveland and San Francisco, 1939. Depart- 

ment of Art Education Bulletin, National Education Association, Vol. V. 
Chicago: Department of Art Education, National Education Associa- 
tion (Clara MacGowan, 1554 Howard Street), 1940. Pp. 188. 
The following items have special significance in respect to elementary-school 
programs: Jane Betsey Welling, ‘‘Art Education in the Elementary School: 
An Analysis of Trends and Implications”; L. Elston Glenn, “Present Day 
Tendencies in Elementary Art Education.” Other discussion titles in this re- 
port have general value for teachers of art in elementary and secondary schools 
and in colleges. 


662. STILES, HELEN E. Pottery of the American Indians. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. 170. 
A history of the Indians of the United States and Mexico is presented through 
a study of their pottery. The author discusses in detail how pottery is made; 
the tools employed; and the objects, animals, and ideas that inspire the designs. 
663. TEssin, Louise D. Creative Art for Graded Schools. Springfield, Massachu- 
setts: Milton Bradley Co., 1940. 
A series of eight, thirty-six-page books on the arts for use in elementary schools 
from Grade I through Grade VIII. Each book contains visual suggestions for 
creative work in drawing, painting, design, color, simple crafts, and picture- 
study appropriate for its respective grade. Very little text material is included. 
A manual or guide for the use of teachers accompanies each of the eight books. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Homer J. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 
664. BECKER, WILLIAM J. (compiler). Metal Projects Index. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1939. Pp. 34. 
More than ninety books and pamphlets and the ten-year issues of six maga- 


zines were used in compiling this index. The projects referred to have been 
selected as appropriate for courses in metal-working. 


665. “A Bulletin of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids for Junior and Senior 
High Schools.” Cumberland, Maryland: Allegany County Public 
Schools, 1939. Pp. 88 (mimeographed). 

Materials, with sources, are listed under subject fields, including industrial arts. 
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. CRAWFORD, JOHN E. “Practical Psychology in Our School Shops,” Indus- 
trial Arts and Vocational Education, XXIX (June, 1940), 224-28. 

A most interesting presentation, true to title, abounding with psychological 
terms yet not excessively technical. An additional approach to justification 
and understanding of shopwork and other laboratory types of school experience. 


. “Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to 
the United States Office of Education, Vocational Division, Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1939.”’ Washington: United States Office of Education, 
Vocational Division, 1940. Pp. iv-+105+statistical and financial tables 
(mimeographed). 

A descriptive and statistical report of progress in vocational education and 
vocational rehabilitation by states and by aided fields. 


. “Directory of Federally Aided All-Day Trade and Industrial Education.” 
United States Office of Education, Misc. 2375, 1940. Pp. viii+-192 
(mimeographed). 

Lists, by states, state supervisors of trade and industrial education; by trades, 
names and addresses of trade schools; and (under reverse organization) states 
and schools which offer all-day trade programs. Information about part-time 
and evening classes is not provided. 

. FRIESE, JOHN F. “Philosophy of Industrial Arts for American Education,” 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, XXIX (January, 1940), 1-5. 
A discussion of the place and importance of industrial arts in general education 


and as a preparation for vocational education. Brief, well-developed state- 
ments highly useful to school administrators and to general and special teachers. 


. “Industrial Arts in the Schools,” Teacher Education, III (March, 1940), 


I-39. 

The entire issue is devoted to brief articles on the future of industrial arts, the 
teacher, equipment, guidance possibilities, etc. An excellent bibliography on 
the general shop is included. 


. Industrial Education: A Symposium. Chicago: Illinois Industrial Educa- 
tion Association (Louis V. Newkirk, secretary, 228 North La Salle Street), 
1940. Pp. 60. 

Nine papers by the same number of industrial education leaders of Illinois. 
Presents and discusses basic concepts, objectives, characteristics of vocational- 
industrial education and of industrial arts, levels and types of work, state 
trends, interrelationships, and vocational-guidance aspects of industrial 
courses. 


2. NEWKIRK. Louis V. Integrated Handwork for Elementary Schools. New 


York: Silver Burdett Co., 1940. Pp. viii+342. 

“Thus learning through the hand is not something merely added to the learn- 
ing of the mind, but is an intrinsic part of it, the very warp of its fabric, with- 
out which the patterns of experience are blurred and not lasting.” Part I 
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amplifies this statement from the Foreword by James E. McDade and objecti- 
fies equipment, materials, and procedures for the elementary school. Part II 
covers techniques and projects in twenty divisions of handwork. 


673. “School Shop Annual,” Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, XXIX 


(March, 1940), 85-134 and rA-80A. 

This annual number of a special journal is a notable item in the growing litera- 
ture of industrial education. It covers types of school shops and current prac- 
tices in this expanding phase of education. In addition to the usual number of 
general articles, there is emphasis on those showing floor plans, equipment and 
supply lists, and new organization and teaching procedures. Advertisements 
are in excess of the usual number. Industrial arts and trade training are 
equally represented. 


674. SMITH, Homer J. “Broadening Responsibilities in Industrial Arts,”’ In- 





dustrial Arts and Vocational Education, XXIX (April, 1940), 143-46. 


A lecture and discussion outline is shown, which contains seventy-seven items, 
listed in seven groups. Emphasis is on breadth, and consideration is given 
industrial arts as differentiated from trade preparation or upgrading. Indi- 
cates areas for expansion and improvement of this school field. 


675. WILLIAMS, WALTER R., Jr. Exploring the Arts and Industries. Scranton, 


Pennsylvania: International Textbook Co., 1940. Pp. x+276. 


A much-needed, well-written, and generously illustrated volume having seven- 
teen divisions, grouped into five parts which are entitled: “(Communication 
and Records,” ‘Foods and Clothing,” “Shelter and Housing,” “Power and 
Electricity,” and “Travel and Transportation.” An index is included. More 
a reference work or supplementary reader than a basic textbook. 


676. Wricut, J. C. “Vocational Education in Review,” School Life, XXV 


(July, 1940), 305-7. 

A summary of progress during the fiscal year, ending June, 1939, written by the 
assistant commissioner for vocational education in the United States Office of 
Education. Gives data on enrolments, funds, and changing practices in general 
and for each federally aided service or field. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


BEULAH I. Coon 
United States Office of Education 


677. ANDREWS, BENJAMIN R. “Home Economics Education in the United 





States,” School and Society, L (December 30, 1939), 841-47. 


A summary of a symposium on the status of home economics in the United 
States. Presents the purposes of home economics at the elementary-school 
level and in the high school, the college, teacher preparation, and adult-educa- 
tion programs. 
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. CLARK, HAROLD F., and SEAy, Maurice F. ‘An Effort To Extend the 
Measurement of the Results of Schooling into the Social and Economic 
Fields,” Journal of Educational Research, XX XIII (May, 1940), 685-91. 


Describes a controlled experimental study to determine to what extent instruc- 
tion in rural elementary schools in a community can improve the diet in the 
community where incomes are very low. 


. Cotiins, AUDIE TERRELL. “Home Arts in the Elementary School,” Texas 
Outlook, XXIII (November, 1939), 42-43. 


Describes a “home-arts core area” for sixth- and seventh-grade girls and the 
equipping of a workroom through co-operation of pupils, teacher, and com- 
munity members. 


. Credit Problems of Families. United States Office of Education, Vocational 

Division Bulletin No. 206, Home Economics Series No. 23, 1940. 
Pp. vilit+r1oo. 
Suggests goals in teaching credit and underlying principles of credit, types of 
situations in which junior high school boys and girls may have a need for using 
credit, and experiences that they may have to develop an understanding of 
credit. 


. Dopss, AtmA A. Teaching Wholesome Living in the Elementary School. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1939. Pp. xiv+304. 


Suggests the curriculum emphasis needed and types of experiences possible 
in the first five grades to result in “growing in all ways” through understanding 
and practicing good food habits and other health habits related to bathing, 
buying, cooking, drinking, eating, dressing, helping, dancing, feeling, listening, 
seeing, reading, playing, sleeping, thinking, and other activities likely to be 
carried on in the home. 


682. FLEMING, Mary O. “ ‘Greater Need’ Girls Operate Household Shops,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, XV (April, 1940), 237-39. 


By using three days a week for shopwork in food preparation, in a beauty shop, 
in sewing and mending, in homecraft, and in flower and gift shops, “special 
need” junior high school girls get enough practice in working together to learn 
these skills and be able to hold jobs later. The other two days a week for these 
girls include work in nutrition, personal appearance, child care, home and fam- 
ily life problems. 


683. GAVIAN, RutH Woop. ‘Economic Education in the Elementary School,” 
Curriculum Journal, XI (January, 1940), 11-14. 


An analysis of seventeen state and five city elementary-school courses of study 
revealed most frequent emphasis in economic education .on selection, prepara- 
tion, care, and preservation of food; selection of appropriate and becoming 
clothing; and study of materials used for houses and kinds of rooms needed 
by the family. 
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684. HANELINE, JANEY. “Meeting Children’s Needs,” Practical Home Econom- 
ics, XVIII (May, 1940), 151. 
For the fourth-grade pupils who were to have their first year’s experience in 
the school cafeteria, a luncheon was substituted in order to develop habits of 
good food selection, of table etiquette, and of interest in new foods. 


685. SHERER, LoRRAINE. Their First Years in School. Los Angeles, California: 
Los Angeles County Board of Education, 1939. Pp. 282. 
An illustrated course of study for the kindergarten and the first two grades. 
Describes home situations and emphasizes the individual differences resulting 
and the opportunities for the teacher, through insight into these differences, 
to help the young child develop as far as his potentialities permit. 


686. SPAFFORD, Ivot. A Functioning Program of Home Economics. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1940. Pp. xiv-+470. 
After discussing such topics as “The Meaning of Home Economics,” “Home- 
Life Education—A Common Need,” and “Building a Dynamic Program of 
Education,” chapters vi through ix deal with home-life education at the ele- 
mentary-school and junior high school levels. Some of the goals of such educa- 
tion are considered, and the ways in which it is being developed in different 
schools are described. 


LIBRARY TRAINING? 


EVANGELINE COLBURN 
University of Chicago 


Literature on the elementary-school library which has been pub- 
lished during the period of May, 1939, to June, 1940, indicates that 
the library program is still in the experimental stage. Comparatively 
few articles on library training which are of general interest have 
appeared, but there is apparent a great tendency to stress the im- 
perative need of co-operation on the part of the whole faculty of the 
school in any program of library instruction which is to be effective. 


687. ALEXANDER, CARTER. “Criteria for Evaluating Instruction in the Use of 
Library Materials,’ Elementary School Journal, XL (December, 1939), 
269-76. 

Lists the criteria and discusses their application to an actual school system. 


688. CARNEY, ETHEL Lams. “Life in an Elementary School Library,” Platoon 
School, XIII (September, 1939), 4-7. 
A brief description of activities related to the community and other depart- 
ments of the school, which are carried on in the library and which train chil- 
dren in the use of library tools. 


tSee also Item 494 (Pygman) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
November, 1940, number of the School Review. 
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. Douctas, Mary P. “Patterns in Elementary School Library Service,” 
Educational Method, XTX (December, 1939), 177-83. 


Describes practices employed in the state of North Carolina to make a unified, 
vital library program in the elementary schools. Includes the program of ac- 
tivities carried on by the various grade groups. 

. Morris, Emmet L. ‘An Elementary School Library Program,” Jilinois 
Teacher, XXVIII (February, 1940), 164-65. 
An account of the training provided for children in an elementary school which 
has been engaged for some time in working out a comprehensive library pro- 
gram. 


. NEssitt, Ex1izABETH. “Hold to That Which Is Good,” Horn Book, XVI 
(January-February, 1940), 7-15. 
A splendid, inspiring article on the value of story-telling in the library as a 
means of developing within children the ability to appreciate literary quality. 

. REED, Myrtte. “Library Work with Children,” Texas Outlook, XXIII 
(December, 1939), 21-22. 
Describes training given children in alphabetizing and discusses other projects 
carried on in primary grades which should develop skill in using books and 
libraries. 

. SPAIN, CHARLES L. “Library in Elementary Pattern,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXIV (October, 1939), 37-38. 


An article which will help librarians, supervisors, and teachers appreciate their 
part in making the school library a potent influence for good in the school. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 


D. K. BRACE 
University of Texas 

694. Conduct of Elementary Physical Education. Bulletin No. 310. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 216. 
A course of study in physical education for the elementary schools. 

695. Kunitz, ALFRED. “A Pupil Financed Health Service,” Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, X (September, 1939), 398-99, 426-27. 
A description of a plan for providing a pupil preventive health service fund, 
with particular service to children of low-income homes. 

696. LA SALLE, Dorotuy. “What Beverage Shall We Serve in Our Class- 
rooms?” Journal of Health and Physical Education, X (September, 
1939), 375-77, 419-20. 


Suggests criteria for the selection of food for school children and presents argu- 
ments against using certain beverages. 


«See also Item 681 (Dobbs) in the current list of selected references on home 
economics. 
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697. Moss, BERNICE, and Orton, W. H. “The Public School Program in 

Health, Physical Education, and Recreation,” Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, X (October, 1939), 435-39, 494- 
An excellent statement of policies relating to the school program in health, 
physical education, and recreation, prepared by the Society of State Directors 
of Physical and Health Education for teachers, school-board members, and 
school administrators. 

. Nertson, N. P. “Significant Activities in Health Education,” Childhood 
Education, XVI (February, 1940), 260-63. 

Describes the trend toward co-operation and co-ordination of national organi- 
zations interested in the protection and maintenance of the health of everyone. 

. O’KEEFE, Pattric RutH. “Classroom Teachers in Physical Education,” 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, X (November, 1939), 530-32, 
553- 

A discussion of the place that the classroom teacher can and should fill in the 
physical-education program of his room. 

. RincE, Irma. “A Program of Action for American Children,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, XI (March, 1940), 134-36, 190-92. 

A summary of the White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, held 
in Washington, D.C., January 19-20, 1940. 

. SHELLY, Cotsin R. “Organized Recess,” Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, X (September, 1939), 393. 

How organized play was put into the recess period by pupil request. 

. SNIFFEN, Marion M. “An Analysis of Student Lunches,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, X (November, 1939), 533, 557-58: 
Points out the desirability of a well-balanced lunch in the school cafeteria over 
that in the average lunchbox. 

. Streit, W. K. “A Stunt Meet for Elementary School Boys,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, X (December, 1939), 584-86, 608-10. 
Describes how interschool competition can be organized in the form of a stunt 
meet. 

. “Suggested School Health Policies,” Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, XI (May and June, 1940), 283-86, 333-35; 358-61, 389-91. 


The best statement to date of school health policies, — by a committee 
representing several national organizations. 





Educational Writings 
* 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Tue PsycHoLtocy oF LEARNING.—Arguments concerning the relative value 
of different educational practices are frequently carried on with little perspective 
as to how such practices developed and with little understanding of the basic 
theory which justifies the practices. A better understanding of the nature of the 
learning process would help to reduce the confusion which often characterizes 
discussions of conflicting educational practices. A book by Professor Bode' 
makes a valuable contribution to a better understanding of the essential nature 
of the educative process. A part of the book consists in a re-working of the 
author’s earlier volume entitled Conflicting Psychologies of Learning, but well 
over half of it is entirely new material. 

Professor Bode takes the position that educational practices reflect the pre- 
vailing theory of learning and that there are still present in education many 
practices which derive their justification from outmoded and discredited psycho- 
logical theories. In showing the relation between psychological theory and edu- 
cational practice, he organizes his discussion around four outstanding theories of 
learning, which in turn are related to four concepts of the nature of mind. 

The oldest of these four theories, which the author designates as a ‘“‘mind- 
substance theory,” holds that the mind is made up of certain faculties or powers 
which it is the business of the school to train. Consequently, under this theory 
the function of education is the development of the inner powers of the mind. 
Historically there have been two main proposals on the way this inner mental 
development should take place, and these two proposals are still reflected very 
clearly in educational practices. Bode points out how those who follow the doc- 
trines of Rousseau plead for “freedom”’ in the development of the child’s natural 
capacities, whereas a counter-proposal by the classicists is that this inner de- 
velopment is to be secured not through freedom but rather through a kind of 
mental discipline which will insure a “harmonious development”’ of all the 
powers. This concept of the classicist, that education is to provide a “‘har- 
monious development,” was later defined as a process of learning certain eternal 
principles which make up the ultimate goals of education. The doctrine of for- 
mal discipline was a necessary concomitant of this educational view. Conse- 
quently education becomes a process of self-development through the exercising 


t Boyd Henry Bode, How We Learn. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. Pp. 308. 
$2.00. 
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of powers or faculties of the mind. According to this view, the curriculum must 
be a narrow and rigidly defined body of content. 

If the author’s discussion of the outcomes of the mind-substance theory were 
simply a historical account of a movement which no longer affects education, 
the book would have a narrower appeal. However, Bode makes it very clear 
that even in the year 1940 this theory of learning, which has been rejected by 
the psychologist, is still influential in education. There is still insistence that 
education should be essentially a training of the intellectual virtues—the same 
for all peoples, in all places, at all times—even though the definition of what such 
virtues may be is derived by methods which few schools would at present em- 
ploy in the selection of their curriculums. Some of the present proposals for edu- 
cational reform can be interpreted much more adequately in the light of the 
perspective which is furnished by Bode’s critical evaluation of this one theory. 

The author next shows how the concept of “mental states” has influenced 
education through the doctrine of apperception and its influence on the selec- 
tion of curriculum materials. 

The third psychological theory presented is that of the behavioristic school, 
which, through its discussion of conditioning, has important implications for 
education. Bode criticizes sharply the mechanistic views on which behaviorism 
rests and presents an illuminating chapter of critical reactions to it. 

The latter part of the book is given to what the author calls a “(pragmatic the- 
ory of mind,” in which an attempt is made to present a theory of learning that is 
in harmony with current scientific concepts. He relates this theory of learning 
to Dewey’s concept of “continuity of experience” and discusses the problem of 
the school in terms of modifying and reconstructing the background of experi- 
ence which the pupil brings with him when he comes to school. This theory is 
shown to have more significant implications for education than have the three 
theories previously discussed and to be in harmony with those objectives of edu- 
cation which rest on a broad social outlook rather than on a narrow set of 
academic objectives. Bode’s discussion should do much to further a sensible ad- 
justment between the views of those groups labeled as “‘progressive” and the 
more conservative groups who want to improve education but have not allied 
themselves with any particular movement. 

Bode’s book is not to be recommended for light reading in one’s spare time, 
but it will well repay serious study by students of education and by school 
administrators who are concerned with underlying principles that guide educa- 


tional practices. 
G. T. BUSWELL 
University of Chicago 


A ScHoot ADMINISTRATOR’S ‘‘BIBLE.”’—Recognizing the need of the student 
and of the practiced administrator alike for a comprehensive treatise of the 
entire area of secondary-school administration, both in itself and in its relation 
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to school administration in general, four of the nation’s outstanding specialists 
in this field have recently collaborated to produce an important and significant 
textbook.' Fortified by their own actual experience as secondary-school ad- 
ministrators, Professors Koos, Hughes, Hutson, and Reavis have prepared a 
remarkable synthesis of modern administrative practice as supported by ac- 
cepted educational theory. Covering each aspect of this broad field from a his- 
torical point of view, the authors have detailed the progress of the past century 
or more and, drawing on the educational literature of the past twenty-five years, 
have gathered sufficient evidence to authenticate the techniques and procedures 
currently employed. In addition, presentation of diverse and varying practices, 
with suggestions concerning the advantages and the shortcomings of each, 
affords the administrator a basis for selection of appropriate solutions to his 
individual problems. 

Administering the Secondary School presents, in scholarly yet simple and 
readily understandable fashion, all the data necessary for the successful direc- 
tion of a modern high school in any plan of school organization. Such is the 
scope of content of the treatise that the administrator, in whatever stage of his 
career and whatever the status of his school district, can be guided in the dis- 
charge of his responsibilities. 

Beginning with a clear definition of the term “administration,” the text 
clarifies, on first appearance, each topic, phrase, or word with which it becomes 
concerned so that no ambiguity or uncertainty in exact connotation can ensue. 
Treatments of the curriculum in general, the vocational program, the health pro- 
gram, the extra-curriculum, and the guidance program, in succession, afford an 
overview of the function of the secondary school and its obligation to the pupil. 
The treatise then moves into the area of administrative techniques which make 
for smooth operation and effective functioning. Here, “Making the School 
Schedule,” “Selecting Teachers,” “Adjusting the Teaching Load,” and ‘The 
Salary Problem” are considered. Entering next the field of internal organization 
of the secondary school, the authors point out, in an illustrative passage, that 
the principal’s responsibility is ‘‘not to do the work of the school but to see that it 
is done” (p. 461), and from this premise delegation of authority and consequent 
participation of the entire staff in the administration are advocated. 

Services other than instructional are considered, and chapters on “Buildings 
and Grounds,” “Equipment and Supplies,” and “Office Standards, Procedures, 
and Forms” offer concise résumés of the factors to be considered in a successful 
administration of each service. The administration of school finance is dealt 
with comprehensively, and the whole theory of support of education by federal, 
state, and local appropriations is propounded. In addition, the practical aspects 
of budget-making and analyses of per pupil costs are discussed. 


t Leonard V. Koos, James M. Hughes, Percival W. Hutson, and William C. Reavis, 
Administering the Secondary School. New York: American Book Co., 1940. Pp. xii+ 
678. $3.25. : 
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In a final chapter on community relations the importance of interpreting the 
school program is stressed. ‘In the last analysis,” the authors declare, “support 
of public education in a democracy is dependent on favorable public opinion; 
therefore, if the schools are to be maintained, the public must be continuously 
informed concerning policies and programs, and if important changes are to be 
made, the public must be helped to an appreciation of the changes’ (p. 635). 
For this purpose there are enumerated effective interpretative techniques. 

Aside from its orderly and vital presentation of this mass of material, Admin- 
istering the Secondary School is a helpful volume in other ways. Employing the 
research technique throughout, supplemented by exhaustive lists of specialized 
references, the book offers an avenue of approach to intensive study in any field. 
Likewise do each chapter’s thought-provoking questions suggest personalized 
application of the evidence presented. A further helpful aspect of the work lies 
in its analysis of the manner in which each feature of the secondary-school pro- 
gram serves the entire program. While not a source book in every field, this 
publication supplies enough details in each area to show the administrative 
techniques necessary for carrying on a successful program and enough for 
evaluation of the program thereby effected. 

Here indeed is a work that will be welcomed alike by the student of educa- 
tional administration, the secondary-school principal embarking on his first 
captaincy, and the veteran administrator as well. The student or the begin- 
ning principal will recognize the treatise as a veritable “bible” to guide him in 
the assumption of his duties; the experienced administrator will be grateful for 


this summation of all phases of administration and the analyses and solutions of 
the many types of problems with which he is continually confronted. Embracing 
the entire area from lofty theoretical and philosophic ideals in administration to 
lowly, practical, helpful innovations, the book serves as a handbook and guide- 
post in marking the way for the administrator’s every problem. 


HEROLD C. Hunt 
Public Schools 


Kansas City, Missouri 


READING DIFFICULTIES OF CHILDREN.—In an examination of recent books 
and reports of studies pertaining to reading, one is impressed with the assiduous 
way in which the problems of remedial reading have been attacked all over the 
country. A tremendous amount of research has been devoted to the child who 
finds learning to read a difficult and discouraging task. The large number of 
reading clinics which have been established and directed by specialists reflect 
the impetus which is being given to the improvement of reading. Retardation in 
learning to read results, ordinarily, in backwardness in school work in general. 
Not only is the pupil’s school life affected by failure in reading, but the usual 
result is maladjustment in all phases of life. 
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While the total amount of literature concerned with the reading difficulties of 
children is fairly large, there are two phases of the subject which have brought 
relatively little information. One of these is the phase which deals with the 
visual organs and the physiological function of seeing as related to retardation; 
the other phase is concerned with the reading problems of children who are 
retarded mentally. A recent addition to each of these two phases should receive 
enthusiastic welcome. 

The first of the two books examined was written by a physician who is alert 
to the importance of reading both in school and outside of school life.t Since 
educators have gained assistance by consulting physicians and psychologists, he 
feels that diagnosis in co-operation with these workers may result in a construc- 
tive program of remedial reading. As a result of several years of intensive study 
of thousands of failures in reading, he is convinced that the absence of certain 
medical data has led to a misunderstanding of reading difficulties and that the 
difficulties in reading are chiefly medical problems. It is the purpose of his book 
to convince his readers of this assertion in order that they may be stimulated to 
work out a constructive program. He believes: 

The solution of reading difficulties is not based upon any one or more pedagogical 
factors but on the proper interpretation of known and approved knowledge of the 
embryology and anatomy of the visual organs and the physiology and function of seeing. 
Reading is 100 per cent vision [p. xi]. 


He criticizes teachers for their zeal in speeding up and creating mature readers 
in the lowest grades: 

We advanced far too rapidly and created a gap; we ignored the natural development 
and the functions of the visual apparatus. We then tried to cover our errors and failures 
by coining two synonymous terms, Reading Maturity and Reading Readiness. These 
slogans have detoured us into a blind alley [p. xii]. 


There are twenty-three chapters in the book, most of them being short and 
all dealing with physiological aspects of reading or with problems of reading 
related to these aspects. The first five chapters give explanations of the follow- 
ing phenomena: (1) how reading is dependent on the visual apparatus; (2) the 
relation of the organs of vision to reading; (3) convergence, or binocular vision, 
described as one of the most important functions of the eyes; (4) influence of 
planes of vision; and (5) accommodation. 

One of the most challenging chapters in the book is entitled “Visual Ma- 
turity—Reading Readiness.”” Dr. Newmayer believes that the term “maturity,” 
when divested of all technical embellishments, really means, “these children are 
not old enough and not physically or mentally developed enough to learn to 
read’’ (p. 39). He says that this seems to be a “lame defense’”’ when applied to 
children of five and six years of age. He argues: 


1S. Weir Newmayer, M.D., First Aids in Reading Difficulties. Philadelphia: North 
American Printing Co., 1940. Pp. xiv+162. $2.00. 
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Reading readiness should begin as soon as normal vision exists. Maturity for read- 
ing readiness is an indefinite phase and is dependent upon the kind of reading and 
technique of instruction [p. 39]. 

At the age of six years, when the average child is enrolled at school, the visual appa- 
ratus is matured for intellectual training [p. 41]. 


The author says further that, while some children succeed in school because 
of an inherent type of psychic brain centers, there are those who fail, not be- 
cause of immaturity, but because of factors such as faulty systems of teaching, 
pathology of eyes or associated organs, and undeveloped psychic centers for dis- 
cernment. Dr. Newmayer believes that school life is not a causative, but only an 
indirect, factor in visual defects. For example, when the child enters school, he 
makes the first real effort at prolonged use of the eyes, and consequently any in- 
herent defects become apparent at that time. 

In the chapter on “Reading Discernment”? Dr. Newmayer mentions the part 
that heritage and social environment play in the general educability of the child. 
However, it would seem that he does not altogether recognize the value of build- 
ing up experiences in school to supply the lack which exists in the child’s home 
environment or the value that this enrichment of ideas contributes to reading 
readiness. The majority of primary teachers would undoubtedly take exception 
to his statement in regard to language: “‘A teacher’s own vocabulary and ex- 
pression may be withheld until the child has exhausted its own expression’’ 
(p. 93). It is unnecessary to argue for the importance of language ability as a 
factor in learning to read. From the time the child enters school, he is supplied 
with interesting situations, activities, and materials which will be conducive to 
the use of language. The reviewer cannot agree with some of the views held by 
Dr. Newmayer in regard to the teaching of reading; in fact, it may be doubted 
whether the author is altogether familiar with the methods used to teach reading 
in progressive schools. 

No teacher would minimize the importance of a knowledge of embryology 
and anatomy of the visual organs and the physiology and function of seeing, and 
it is fairly certain that the average teacher is ignorant of many of the medical 
problems related to difficulties in reading. First Aids in Reading Difficulties will 
be of value in supplying information concerning the visual apparatus, defects 
affecting the early years, diagnosis, and types of treatments for these defects. 

There are seven chapters in the volume dealing with reading and the mentally 
backward child.t Chapter i, ‘““The Slow-learning Child,” gives the characteris- 
tics of mentally retarded children. With this information as a background the 
author proceeds in the second chapter, “The Reading Status of Mentally Re- 
tarded Children,” to give a description of recommended reading activities for 
the various levels. The procedure of grouping mentally retarded children for 
effective instruction is one of the most helpful parts of this section. 


* Samuel A. Kirk, Teaching Reading to Slow-learning Children. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1940. Pp. xii+226. $1.50. 
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The teacher of the slow-learning child will receive concrete help from chapter 
iii, dealing with “Pre-reading Activities for Mentally Retarded Children.” 
Since there may be several years before the child has attained sufficient mental 
maturity to learn to read, the teacher should know what activities will prepare 
for beginning reading. Kirk offers a reading-readiness program which suggests 
that reading aptitudes can be developed in the classroom. Concrete procedures 
for teaching are discussed for each of these classes: homogeneous special classes, 
ungraded classes, modified special classes, and regular kindergarten and pri- 
mary-grade classes. 

The next chapter, “Instruction in the Initial Stages of Reading,” explains 
fully the different methods of instruction and gives suggestions of how each 
method should be modified to meet the needs of the mentally retarded child. 
The section of the chapter which deals with the retarded pupils in the elemen- 
tary grades contains some splendid suggestions. More teachers should follow the 
proposal that the retarded child be encouraged to engage in tasks which he can 
do well, even though they be nonacademic. 

For methods of increasing efficiency in reading with mentally retarded chil- 
dren, valuable suggestions are offered in chapter v. In chapter vi, ‘Reading 
Defects in the Mentally Retarded,” the author states that reading disabilities 
are found as frequently among the mentally retarded as among mentally nor- 
mal children. Among the various methods of remedial instruction recommended 
are the Fernald kinaesthetic method, Monroe’s method of remedial instruction, 
Gates’s method, and the Hegge-Kirk method. Tables presented to show the re- 
sults of remedial instruction by the Monroe and the Hegge-Kirk methods dem- 
onstrate that mentally retarded children profit significantly from remedial 
instruction. 

The volume makes a contribution in an area which has not been covered here- 
tofore. While suggestions in some cases could be more definite and detailed, on 
the whole they are practical and worth while. Kirk is to be complimented on the 
production of a book which will fill a definite need for teachers who need as- 


sistance in helping slow-learning pupils to read. —— _ 


University of Chicago 


FAcTorS IN SCHOOL District CONSOLIDATION.—For nearly a century educa- 
tors have stressed the need for larger administrative units. The ultimate aim is 
to adjust the school to changed social conditions so that the children may have 
adequate educational opportunity. Much of the inability to make progress in 
this area results from lack of knowledge of the basic conditions under which 
consolidation takes place and of the type of leadership essential to maximum 
progress. Bateman’s study* sheds light on this need by describing the process of 
change from a district system to a county-unit plan. The study begins with the 

t Edward Allen Bateman, Development of the County-Unit School District in Utah: A 


Study in Adaptability. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 790. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. x-+98. $1.60. 
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origin of the county-unit idea in Utah and traces the development down to its 
full-fledged adoption through mandatory legislation. 

Voluntary consolidation took place in the smaller counties, in counties near 
or containing larger cities and institutions of higher learning, in those more 
densely populated, and in those having the most rapid rate of increase in popula- 
tion and a higher assessed valuation per pupil. The fact that 65 per cent of the 
school revenue was raised locally seemed to be a contributing factor. The com- 
bination of those factors formed fertile soil for the formation of larger adminis- 
trative units. 

The foregoing basic conditions and three additional factors formed the crux 
which made for maximum progress in school-district reorganization in Utah. 
The first of these additional factors pertained to the people generally. It in- 
volved the realization of certain recurring educational needs, such as the desire 
for high-school opportunities for their children and, earlier, the need for a 
graded elementary school. Coupled with this realization of need was the social 
philosophy of equal educational opportunity for all at an equal burden of taxa- 
tion. The second factor pertained to the legal provision for consolidation. Bate- 
man concludes that progress was facilitated by having representatives of the 
people, such as trustees or county commissioners, decide the question of con- 
solidation rather than submitting it to popular vote. The third factor refers 
directly to the part played by the educational profession itself. The investiga- 
tion emphasizes the role of able professional leadership in pointing out the need 
for change and the merits of proposed plans and in making the personal con- 
tacts necessary to gain the best hearing from trustees or county commissioners. 

For years various leading educators have stressed local initiative in stimulat- 
ing educational progress. While the findings of the study being reviewed agree 
with the general theory of local initiative, it also points out that the origin and 
the development of the county-unit idea in Utah came as a result of efforts of 
state school officials and did not take on the local-initiative pattern for fifteen 
years after its origin. The author suggests that able leadership in the state de- 
partment is extremely valuable in educational progress since state of -cials visit 
all sections of the state and are more likely to notice differences in the adequacy 
of various types of school districts. 

The value of Development of the County-Unit School District in Utah rests 
chiefly on its contribution to the more adequate understanding of the factors 
involved in school-district reorganization, under the principles of American 
democracy. The study also indicates the pattern of adjustment or adaptability 
of education in various areas of social change. It therefore should be of interest 
to two types of educators: (1) school administrators, particularly but not ex- 
clusively those interested in state and county school administration, and (2) 
leaders in other areas of education where adaptation of education to social 


change is important. 
LEsLiE L. CHISHOLM 
State College of Washington 


Pullman, Washington 
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A PRIMARY-GRADE TEACHER STUDIES A NEw READING ProGRAM.—When 
a primary-grade teacher examines a new reading program designed for the 
children in the first three grades, she has, perhaps, a different point of view 
from that of other persons who study it. Since she is working with children, she 
knows what they like as individuals and as a group; she knows the books that 
they are reading and the kinds of books that they ask for; and she is always 
looking for material that will satisfy their varied interests and that will help 
her in her work with children who have difficulty in learning to read. Conse- 
quently this review, which has been prepared by a teacher of the primary 
grades, is offered from the viewpoint of one whose standards are practical. 

A new reading program! is composed of readiness charts in the form of large 
picture-books, three preprimers, two primers, two first readers, two second 
readers, one third reader, and the usual accessory materials (teachers’ manuals, 
workbooks, and word and sentence cards). The charts and the books are at- 
tractive. Children will enjoy the delightful illustrations used throughout the 
series. The books are much more attractive on the inside than on the outside. 
One wonders, when looking at the glaring colors of the covers, whether refined 
taste can be cultivated by dazzling color and spotty design. However, in this 
respect the books of this series are no exception to the present-day standards. 

After reading these ten books from cover to cover, the reviewer is forced to 
admit that most of the material is not new. The story content of the first 
five books is much the same old thing to be found in a half-dozen other begin- 
ning books: kittens, puppies, a birthday party, the farm, an introduction to 
ways of traveling, a few stories for fun, and something about Halloween and 
Christmas. As the vocabulary increases from reading level to reading level, the 
books improve in content, but there is little in the text of any of the books that 
is really new. Of course this sameness is not at all the fault of the authors, 
especially in the early books. There are now two or three word lists to which all 
authors are referring, and, as long as these limited vocabularies are the stand- 
ard, nothing new can be created. 

For many years children were given, for their early reading, traditional litera- 
ture: nursery tales, Mother Goose rhymes, and fables. Then there was a change. 


1 Gertrude Hildreth, Allie Lou Felton, Mabel J. Henderson, and Alice Meighen, 
Easy Growth in Reading. Preparatory Books: Our Picture Book, pp. 30 (13 X18), $5.60 
(including easel); Our Story Book, pp. 40 (16X20), $6.00 (including easel). Readers: 
Mack and Muff (Pre-primer Level I), pp. 48, $0.28; The Twins, Tom and Don (Pre- 
primer Level II), pp. 30, $0.24; Going to School (Pre-primer Level III), pp. 32, $0.24; 
At Play (Primer Level I), pp. 122, $0.64; Fun in Story (Primer Level II), pp. 122, $0.64; 
I Know a Secret (First Reader Level I), pp. 152, $0.80; Good Stories (First Reader Level 
II), pp. 122, $0.72; Along the Way (Second Reader Level I), pp. 182, $0.88; The Story 
Road (Second Reader Level II), pp. 138, $0.80; Faraway Ports (Third Reader Level I), 
pp. 248, $0.92. Workbook to Accompany “Mack and Muff,” pp. 64, $0.32. Pre-primer 
Manuals and General Manual, $0.96. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1940. 
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Realistic material was written, and the children read stories about their own 
everyday experiences and about assumed experiences that were considered 
within their background of understanding. The present series is, all the way 
along, a mixture of truth and fiction, of the realistic and the imaginative. No 
effort has been made to give the children an opportunity for, and standards of, 
critical evaluation. The stories are entertaining, but for the most part they are 
not challenging to the intelligence of children. They are not real literature, as 
was the traditional content, and they do not provide the wealth of information 
that present-day children are asking for. The authors point out the fact that 
they have tried to make reading a joyful process, so it is possible that they are 
seeking to entertain rather than to instruct. 

Another requirement of good books for primary-grade children is a style of 
writing which is clear, simple, and vital and which does not present reading 
difficulties because of unnatural language, overemphasis on repetition, and too 
rapid presentation of concepts. The authors of the present series have kept the 
text simple and have not tried to force the concepts rapidly, but they have used 
too much repetition of a kind that is dangerous. For example, on page to of 
the first primer, Bob says, ““Mother! Mother! Look at Nancy! Look at Nancy!” 
A child in real life would have said, ‘“Mother, look at Nancy!”’ The reviewer 
counted more than fifty such repetitions in the preprimers, about a hundred in 
the primers, and then fewer and fewer in the other books until, by the third 
reader, this practice has been discontinued. No doubt it has been employed in 
the first books as a method of padding the amount of reading material, but it 
is a faulty device. 

The authors, together with the artists, have used an ingenious device in 
presenting both narrative and expository material. They have used pictures to 
tell a part of the story. On some pages a series of pictures begins the story, and 
the text begins where the pictures leave off. In other places the text begins the 
story and a series of pictures completes it. On page 117 of Along the Way, a 
book for the first level of second-grade reading, there begins a presentation of 
expository or informational material that is cleverly done. Here the authors 
have shown stages in the growth of animals, plants, and insects. The children 
will like these pages, and they will get full value from them. This method needs 
to be used again. 

The reviewer noted that the titles of the books seem to have little relation 
to the contents. The first reader (Level I) is called J Know a Secret, but the 
book contains no reference to the title and no story about a secret. The third 
reader is called Faraway Ports. While there are stories in this book about houses 
and toys in faraway lands, no connection is made between faraway ports and 
faraway lands. It seems that here the authors have failed to make the most of 
a good opportunity. 

The authors have presented a simplified program organized into reading 
levels which provides for group work as well as for individual instruction. The 
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content is adaptable to the activity program of the primary school. A teacher 
looking for reading content based on a very limited vocabulary will give this 


series careful consideration. 
Apa R. POLKINGHORNE 


Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 
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